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Mr. President : The present session of Congress was looked to with 
greut anxiety, by the people of this Union, as the one which was to 
effect a large redaction in the public revenue, and an equitable modifica- 
tion in the existing Tariff. ‘The people expected these things from us; 
but up to this moment they seemed to be in a fair way to be disappout- 
ed; for no bill has even yet been brought in to accomplish the'r just ex- 
pectations ; and we are now well advanced into the fourth month of the | 
sessiun. 

The President of the United States has certainly performed his part. 
His Annual Message, received by us in the first week of December, 
contained a strong recommendation, to this Congress, to reduce the re- 
venue to the wants of the Government, and to adjust the duties on fo- 
reign imports so as to favor our national interests at home. and counter- 
act adverse policy from abroad; and he showed us, in the same Mes- 
sage, that the state of the finauces, and the state of the country, required 
these things to be done, and to be done now! This recommendation 
will sheild the President from censure fur neglect in feiling to bring the | 
subject of the Tant? before us; and tt ought to shield him from the im- 
vutation of double dealing on that subject. [t ought to shield him from | 
that imputation! For his sentiments are plainly expressed, and are, | 
therefore, intelligible. They are publicly delivered. aud are, thereby, | 
universally known. They are in accordance with all his previons acts | 
and words upon the Tariff, and are, therefore, entitled to credit for can- 
dor and sincerity. I might go further, and say that his sentiments are 
in accordance with the public wishes, andthe public interest; but I will 
not assume to speak fora nation! I will speak for myself alone, and will 
say that the President has well expressed my sentiments in this recom- 
mendation, such as I have often declared them to the Senate here, and 
to my constituents at home; and this being the case, it is my duty, still | 
more than my inclination, to defend these sentiments, at this time, and | 
tn this place, arrainged as they have been on this floor, aud stigmatized 
as ruinous to the country. 

Tam in favor of reducing the revenue to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, mot only for the reasons which have beeu menuoned by the Pre- 

sident and by several Senators, Lut tor ander roascn in additiun, aud 

which presents itself to my mind as a counpact between the States and 

the Federal Government. We all know that the present form of Go- 

vernment grew out of the weakness of the Government of the Con- 

federation, and that the taxing power was the hinge upon which the 

change turned. ‘The Congress of the Confederation had no power 
ty taz the people of the States. It had uo power over the purse. It 
could only ask for money ; and this being found a slow way to obtain it, 

the power of tazing was applied for. The States refused this power, 
because the Congress might abuse it, and levy too much; they refused 
to vest the Congress of the Confederation with power to levy duties 
upon imports. aud to regulate the foreign commerce of the States, be- 
cause they saw that, in granting these powers, they yielded the unlimit- 
ed and irresponsible power of taxation, and left themselves without de. 
fence against the exactions of the General Government. They resisted, 
they refused. ‘To all the solicitations of Congress, they turned a deaf 
ear, and were inexorable. For ten years they held out; but the Con- 
vention of 1737 inserted these two powers in the new Constitution, 
and the States, with infinite difficulty, were indaced to acquiesce; but 
that acquiescence was the effect, not of arguments, but of pledges! 
pledges of that high and solemn nature which no man, of that day, 
Was permitted to believe could ever be violated. As I consider this 
pledge as a corner stone, lying at the foundation of the present Consti- 
tution, I will take care to establish it by proof; and for that purpose will 
have recourse to the legislative history of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation which led to the adoption of the present 
Constitution, contained in the first volume of the Laws of the United 
States. lLread from the Rhode Island objections to the application of 
Congress for power to levy duties on, and regulate foreign com- 
merce. 

Here ia the objection. Listen to it. 

“ That, by granting to Congress a power TO COLLECT MO. 
NEYS from the commerce of these States, INDEFINITELY AS TO 
TIME AND QUANTITY, and for the EXPENDITURE of which 
they are NOT ta be ACCOUNTABLE to the STATES, they would be- 
come INDEPENDENT of their constituents ; and so, the proposed un- 
post is REPUGNANT to the LIBERTY of the UNITED STATES.” 

And here is the answer to that objection. Listen to it also. 

“ Admitting the PRINCIPLE of this objection to be TRUR., still it 
ought to have no weraht in the present case, because there is no ANALO- 
GY beteeen the PRINCIPLE and the FACT. The fund proposed is 
sufficiently DEVINITE as to TIME, because it is only CO-EXTEN. 
SIVE wuh the EXISTENCE of the DEBT, contracted, and to be con- 
tracted, in the course of the war. Congress are persuaded that it is as 
remote from the intention of their constituents to PERPETUATE that 
DEBT, as to extinguish it at once by a faithless neglect of providing 
the means to fulfil the public engagements. Their ability to discharge 
it in a moderate time, can be as little doubted as their inclination; and 
the MOMENT that DEBT CEASES, the DUTY, as far as it respects 
the present provision, CLASES WITH IT.” 

Mark, I beseech you, Mr. President, the language of this objection. 
and of this answer. The objection is to the revenue raising power, and 
18 three fold in its nature. 1. Because the exercise of the power was 
to be indefinite as to time. 2. Because the revenue to be raised was to 
be unlimited as to quantity. 3. Because the Federal Congress was to 

be unaccountable to the States for the expenditure of this revenue. This 
was the three fold nature of the objection ; and the conclusion, or infer- 
ence, from the whole, was, that such a grant of power was incompati- 
ble with the liberty of the States. Now mark the answer: It admits 
the conclusion which the objection draws, but denies the premises. It 
admits the incompatibility between the liberty of the States, and the 

rant of unlimited and irresponsible power of taxation in the Federal 

rovernment; but takes a distinction between the principle and the 
fact—between the possession and the exercise—of unlimited power ; 
and, while admitting the tyranny of the principle, denies the analogy 
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the exercise of the power. The pledge ts contained in a solemn decla- 
ration that the duties tmposed for the payment of the Public Debt, shall 
cease to EXx18T the MomENT that debt ts pard ! 

Such was the objection, and such the answer; and such they con- 
tinued to be, in every stage of the process, ll the Convention of 1777 
was assembled, and afterwards, until the new Constitution was ratified 
by the States. I do not quote from each of those periods, because it 
would consume time, and present innumerable repetitions of the same 
thing. But will remark, that the answer of the Congress of 171, to 
the Rhode Island objections, was drawn by the men who were the fa- 
thers of the present Constitution, It was drawn by General Hamit- 
Ton, Mr. Mavison, and Mr Firzsimons, adopted by Congress unani- 
mously, and promulgated to the States as a public official act. It was 
the manifesto of Congress ! and constantly referred to, and relied upon, 
until the Constitution was produced by the Convention of 1777, and 
ratified by the States. Hamittox, Mapisox, and Firzsimons were 
present at every scene—the Federal Convention—the State Con- 
ventions—the public press—repeating their pledge, and going security 
forthe new Government never to violate it. And this I considera 
pledge, to abolish the duties levied on account of the Public Debt, the 
inoment that debt was to be paid, to be a compact between the States 
and the Federal Government; and a condition precedent, agreed upon 
between the parties, and without which, the unlimited and _ irre- 
sponsible power of taxation, would never have been given to this Con- 
gress. 

Forty years have passed by—the event has been delayed far beyond 
the expectations of the year 1757—but the event has at last arrived; 
THE Peevic Dest ts par! for all legislative purposes it is now con- 
sidered as paid ; and, States, not one, but many; not the new only, but 
the old ones, who were parties to the establishment of the Federal Go- 
vernment—who received from the old Congress the solemn pledge to 
abolish duties at the payment of the Public Debt—these States now 
stand before you, and demand the redemption of that pledge. Sixteen 
millions of revenue were raised for the Public Debt last year; the 
same amount is now jevying for the debt this year; but next year it will 
not be wanted; nor in any vear thereafter, and the abolition of the sixteen 
millions is now demanded; demanded as a nght; and that by nearly 
one-half the States of this Union. ‘The deimand is resisted, and resist- 
ed on the ground that the reduction will destroy the protection cue to 
domestic manufactures, and will cover the country with desolation, and 
lead to the dissolution of the Union. Sir, I pass over the first and most 
obvious answer to this objection; the answer which tells us that the 
private interests of the manufactarers cannot be set up to vacate a fun- 
damental compact between the States and the Federal Government. I 
pass over that answer Which ie iu the nature of a demurrer, admitting 
the fact, and denying its sufficiency. I pass over that answer, because 
I do not admit, but deny, the trath of the answer. I take issue upon 
its truth; and mean to go to trial upon the fact befure the American 
People. 

I maintain, sir, that the federal revenue may be reduced to the wants 
of the Government, as recommended im the President's Message, not 
only without destroying domestic manufactures, but without hurting or 
injuring them in the slightest degree. This is my assertion! ‘The 
proof and the demonstration shall follow ; for I know how insignificant 
it is to make bold assertions without adequate proofs at hand to support 
them. And here, sir, permit me to premise that I am a friend to do- 
mestic industry, and voted for the Tariff of 1824. with the approbation 
of my judgment, and for that of 1525, with repugnance and misgiv- 
ings. Tama frend to domestic industry, and mean to protect it, ac- 
cording to what I believe to be the true policy of the country, sanction- 
ed by the Constitution and by the practice of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. I will give protection, as an incident to revenue; and this is 
the kind of protection which is coeval with the foundation of our Go- 
vernment, and under which manufactures attained a high degree of 
importance nuder the first twenty years of its existence; aud that with- 
out giving the least dissatisfaction to any part of the Union. As far 
back as the year 1510 our manufactures had attained the annual value 
of one handred and twenty millions of dollars, (as we learn from Mr. 
Gallatin’s Report—a Report which ought to have shielded him from the 
reproach which has been cast upon him here!) and that under a low 
rate of revenue duties, ranging from five to fifteen percentum. The 
same rate of protection would now produce two handred and forty 
millions of manufactures annually—for our population is doubled since 
1810. Bat it is not desired or untended, by any Senators with whom | 
am acquainted, to reduce manufactures to the degree of protection pos- 
sessed at thattime The lowest rate proposed by the Anti-Tariff gen- 
tlemen is double and treble what it then was; for myself, I shall not 
go so low as they do. 

I now proceed to the proof of my assertion, that the revenue may be 
reduced to the wants of the Government, without affecting or impair- 
ing the successful progress of any manufacture. And here I would 
ask, how many, and which, are the articles which require the present 
high rate of protection? Certainly not the cotton manafacture ; fur the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CLay) who appears upon this floor as the 
leading champion of domestic manufactures, and whose admissions of 
fact mast be conclusive against his arguments of theory! this Senator 
tells you, and dwells upon the disclosure with triumphant exaltation, 
that American cottons are now exported to Asia, and sold at a profit in 
the great cotton markets of Canton and Calcutta! Surely, sir, our 
Tarif? Laws of 1224 and 1825, are not in force in Bengal and China. 
And I appeal to all mankind for the truth of the inference, that, if our 
cottons can go to these countries and be sold ata profit witHouT any 
PROTECTION AT ALL, they can stay at home, and be sold to our own 
citizens, wiTHouT Loss, under a less protection than fifty, and two 
handred and fifty per centum! One fact, Mr. President, is said to be 
worth a thousand theories; I will add that it is worth a hundred thou- 
sand speeches; and this fact, that American cottons now traverse the 
one-half of the circumference of this glohbe—cross the equinoctial line; 
descend to the antipodes—seek foreign cottons on the double theatre 
of British and Asiatic competition, and come off victorious from the 
coutest—is a full and overwhelming answer to all the speeches that 
have been made, or ever can be made, in favor of high protecting du- 
ties on these cottons athome. The only effect of such duties is to cut 
off competition—to create a monopoly at home—to enable our manu- 
facturers to sell their goods higher to their own Christian fellow-citizens 
than to the Pagan worshipers of Fo and of Brahma! to enable the 
inhabitants of the Ganges and the Barrumpooter to wear American 
cottons upon cheaper terms than the inhabitans of the Ohio and Mia- 
sissippi. And every Western citizen knows the fact. that when these 
shipments of American cottons were making to the extremities of Asia, 
the price of these same cottons was actually raised twenty and twenty- 
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of the fact; and solemnly pledges the whole faith of Congress against 


five per centum in all the towns of the West: with this further differ- 








ence to our prejudice, that we ean only pay for them in money, while 
the inhabitants of Asia make payment in the products of their own 
country. 

This is what the gentleman's admission proved; but I do not come 
here to argue upon admissions, Whether candid, or ungarded, of the ad- 
versary speakers. I bring my own facts and proofs; and really, sir, I 
have a mind to complain that the gentleman's admission about cottons 
has crippied the foree of my argument—that it has weakened its effect, 
by letting out half at atime, and destroyed its novelty, by an anticipat- 
ed revelation. ‘The truth is, I bave this fact, (that we exported domes- 
tic cottons,) treasured up in my magazine of argument; and intended 
to produce it, at the proper time, to show that we exported this article, 
not to Canton and Calcutta alone, but to all quarters of the globe; not 
a few cargoes only, by way of experiment, but in great quantities, as a 
regular trade, to the amount of a million and a quarter of dollars annu- 
ally: and that, of this amount, no less than forty thousand dollars’ 
worth in the year 1830, had done what the combined fleets and armies 
of the world could not do; it had scaled the rock of Gibraltar, pene- 
trated to the heart of the British garrison, taken possession of his Bri- 
tanic Majesty’s soldiers, bound their arms, legs and bodies, and strut- 
ted in triumph over the ramparts and batteries of that imattackable for 
tress : and now, sir, I will use no more of the gentleman's admissions. 
I will draw upon my own resources ; and will show — the whole 
list of our domestic manufactures to be in the same flourishing condi- 
tion with cottons; actually goimg abroad to seek competition, wiTHOUT 
PROTECTION, in every foreign clime; and contending victoriously with 
foreign manufactures wherever they can encounter them. I read from 
the custom-house returns of 1830—the last that has been printed. 
Listen to it! 

Domestic Manufactures, exported wn 1830. 

Soap and tallow candles,..........2ceeeees cee. BOID.238 
Leather boots and shoes,........cccccvcsececceces dea 
Bousclbold farmAre, << cpcc cccccccccces cccces coos 
Coaches and Carriages, se. .ccceccecceeccevcececess D1,130 
attics ccccccccoccegedpebtoccececcoccecsycccooyaee 
Saddlery,.cccccccccccecccscccesececesscosssesessDOOn 
WOE, cocccccccccccccdscccesceccececececest cove ED 
Spirits from grain; beer, ale, &C.,...eeeeeceeeet eves 2edour 
Snuff and tobacco, (manufactured,).........22+..--246,747 
Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine,......+.+++00++.30,039 
Cordage, ... ccc ccceccesccccccesccccccgecccssesees 4,130 
Iron, pig, bar and mails.....cceeeeescceees cece ceee DG,1B3 
Castings Of 1709,.0. 0000 ccccce cece sees sees sees cevedd, 408 
Aull wt Bese PROB... cones cewececceeccesccceled GeO 
Spirits from molasses,..+...sseccecccces sarees cone 4D, 

Sugas vefiucd,..ccecsccece tect en cent toe anew --~ 193,084 
Gunpowder, .....0.eeee cece cece sees eens cece cove 125,029 
Copper and brass, (manufactured,). ......++.+++.2+-30,601 
Medicinal drugs,..... .2.. cece cces sees cece cece sees SR, S04 
Printed and colored COTTON ZO0dS,.. 464. 00000++000+-61, 800 
White COTTON GOOdS,..cecccccccescecccescccee sees D4, 196 
DRNREREES, 0000000600460 0600400 000 ceReeoeenene 
Twist, yarn and thread ditto,...2+.0 eee seeeeeeneee+ 24,744 
All other manufactures of COTTON,. 222. .00- e002 000. 206 

Wearing apparel,....... cece cece ces sees sees sees IOZ2Q77 
Canis Gn SURiccc0c c0ds co ccecescceecccesssennn 
Umbrellas and parasols,.......0ececeesescceeseeveeed IO 
Leather, and morocco skitis,.........ccescccee coos 20,068 
Printing presses and typeS,.....-eseeeeeeeeeeceeeee lO 26] 
Books and maps,......-ccececcccecccecceececccees dad 
Paper and other stationary,....++cececssecceceece es 40,334 
Pea CE: 00c6ccceeces cencesdauqceseeuna 
Vimegar, ..cccccccccccccccccccccce cove ceccceccoccc Oe 
Earthem and stom® Wale,< occ ccc cccs coce cocsccececesn 
Ghees, 2 oc.c cece cose cons 000s cocs cces cose cess ccconqe 
AstiGiciad Gawetticcce 0606 00600000 cece secesess sede 
Des, 00 cbt neds cece thes 60d chests 
Towne, «oc cccscecccecccecseceess00000eensees conn 


Salt, (domestic, }. eee eveereerreeeereeereeeer eeee eee 


This is the list of domestic manufactures exported to foreign coun- 
tries. It comprehends the whole, or nearly the whole, of that long eca- 
talogue of items which the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray) read to 
us on the second day of his discourse ; and shows the whole to be going 
abroad, without a shadow of protection, to seek competition, in foreign 
markets, with the foreign goods of all the world. The list of artieles 
I have read, contains near fifty vaneties of manufactures, (and I have 
omitted manv minor articles,) amounting, im value, to near Si Mar- 
Lions or Dottars! And now, behold the diversity of homan reason- 
ing! The Senator from Kentucky exhibits a list of articles manafac- 
tured in the United States, and argues that the slightest diminution in 
the enormons protection they now enjoy, will overwhelm the whole in 
rviu, and cover the land with desolation. Lexhibit the same list, and 
argue that these articles can bear, without wjory, a very considerable 
diminution. He says, if there is the least dimimation, foreigners will 
come here and undersell them; I say, no, because these articles now 
co abroad, and undersell foreigners, in foreign markets, without a par- 
ticle of protection. This is the difference im our reasonina, for our 
racTs are the same: and which is nght, | leave to the commen sense 
of all mankind to say. 

I do not propose tocomment, item by item.on all the articles contained 
in thes list. I have read itin detail, and leave the refiections, which the 
reading suggests, to the understandings of others. A few items only I 
will examine, for the purpose of exemplifying my own opinion of the 
Tariff, and of the kiud of modification it ought to receive. In some 
instances the manufacture is so generally diffused, and the price re. 
duced so low by domestic competition, that the daty isa dead letter, 
giving no preference to the artizan, adding no increase of prige te thy: 
purchaser; and in sach cases, no practical! man should trouble himseif 
about the duty. In other instances, the domestic supply is far from 
being equal to the demand; large foreign supplies must be procured, 
and the duty on the foreign article is paid by the consumer; in such 
instances there ought to be a reasonable reduction. In other instances, 
again, the duty enables a few to engioss the domestic market, and to 
exact extortionate prices, where, i fact, no duty ts necessary at all to 
give them a fair profit; and in such cases, the duty should be abolish- 
ed. In other instances the foreign article has no rival, or substitute, 
manufactured in the United States; and in such cases, the ign ar- 
ticle should be freed from duty. I do not now travel over the list to 
exemplify these positions ; the time will come for that ex ificati 
when we arrive at the details of the bill. 1 will take two items only to 





illustrate some partof my meaning, namely, iron and salt. The list 
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shows a large exportation, upwards of three huudred thousand dollars’ 
worth, of domestic iron, and its manufactares. ' 
statement from which this summary list is compiled, and we find this 
eutry under the head of nails: . 


Turning tothe detailed 


To Cura. 1.080.376 tbs —raluce 86) 216." 


Now, sir, let any person who can work asam in the golden rule of 

thre { culate the price of these nails per pound Ite will hod i to 

less than six cents! and whether these exporied nats ce nsisted of an 

= ent, Which is most prob ible, Or Were a [ the lowest price, 
WhIeh ts Inpossiv to belheve, it will tarn out tha Ameri in nails are | 

sported for less than they are sald at home! { tis mecontestable 
j th) peop ot th W est pay more than six cents a pound lor Uieir 
ialis« | 
The tains this item: 
ie ane , ; | : S99 BTS" | 

Tu ng to the detailed, statement id we find that tine salt of do- 

eSsuc I iflacture goestoC anada—actualy goes imtohis bb Lannic Ma- 

es s 4 . is, Where British -~ comes free of duty, and where it 
1s cont d with that salt. u nits own territory, ind without a pours | 





, ' Now vi nd with it also at thot e, Upen | 
our | es, upon the s ins It can certainly stand | COMM | 
hn better at home. | road: why, theu, does it want pt etion 
at n Mr. President. another opportunity will present itself for 
roing at large into the whole question of the salt tax; but LT cannot per 
t this \ <0 tore) ly present d by the actual view of 
is Oy it ve B ) dominions—to pass by, without + 
ng veration of the Tarif? L Vs Upon this articte of 
vers necessify Iwill make briel exposition of thts erus 
ry | first. we will see the quantiv and valine of toreign 
Ss: ed » the United States, as shown in the castom-iouse re 
1~"3 
QUANTIT) and price per bushel, (of 56 lbs fs 
the United States mr tl GS: 
7 
z S ie 
= Yaa “ 
Ivo Wwe Shi Vest Jad S,e eee eee ' Fie we hdl - 
Danish West Indies,..........0- D4 238 2 1] 
1) ) 1 + 4 ne eee eae a baa 7 oh 4 
baglamd...... . see »eee eee ON AG U7] Loo 
si d ameeeeeececscocccececes Lowe 23 
Irs Tt - pes eee [seen »eecece HO. 7s 11.555 ute 
fy cee eceococeceos eeeceeeces ye 114 tis 
British West Indies _— _ 400.26 O05 01> Qe 
i » American Colonies,....... 826 bors Atle 
() British Colonies,. .... cece. 16.2203 1250 7) 
bran ie Medvierrane lesoeee Shy pew 6.772 73 
th wvdad Rese deed bout eeeceens 7.4060) WR 42 
Spain, on the Atlantic,.... ce. cece 430.0000 PO GAS ui} 
Spain, on the Mediterranean,...... | BO.372 j044 Ss 
{ le © Sesesees pees 0bOs bebe cose 1 2h) O,-40) >! 
(ther Spans West Indies..... TLL Ny =i 
Portugal pas See Sees ove : OVU ps 40621 - 
Fayal and other Azores eerecce b.40 med 123 
( ve de Verd Islands,..........- bo 2 Die 4 
Els S6vbd oddene bbe ood csesese 1.375 id 12 
Pans DE... used eeeds én uben obo 2 (HI7 ) 
Trieste and other Adriati POTTS, wee 4 obo olo on 
Turkey, Levantand Egypt,....... aS Saale WIT Los 
Mex On.escseeseseeseeeseseoseseeseees ay ™“i) od} 
OEP REDIR..c nueebecneces seve cess Linn) ttt ee Ee 
t.. o>beeedshesteddctecesesds 1.647 73 Os 
West Indies, gwen rally ce@eesecce 2 MUD i) LOy 
POo374.040 OF 1970 
la thes list behold the import price—the first cost—of all the va- 
riety of ! ported mto the Laned States. ree ty pure, natural, 
crystalized sun-made salt. which comes trom Spain. Portagal. France. 


West Indies, ec aight, or nine cents a bushel. See 


osting sey ii. ‘ 


that wluich comes from the coasts and the Is! nds ot the Medite rranean, 
aud the head of the Adriatic sea, and which is e jually pure, strong and 
good, costing vo more than three, four. five. and six cents a bushel. 
Phen look at the price of this salt in the se iport towns, generally rang- 


ing between torty look at the price of the sam 


rv. when soid to the larmer. and observe 
, . 


Lije bushel reduced to filly 


ind hiltv cents a bushei: 


uo the urterror of the { 


coun 


ibout one ad | if, cle 


pounds; observe these things, and tell me the 


reason of this ePACeSSIVE, 


Wiis monstrous, this astonishing cdisproport mm between the import and 
ti reta | Look it the resp clive pr ces ot the Luglhsh fire-unade 
s ind 1 natural sun-made salt, wlich comes from twenty other 
couutries nd teil me the reason why that which costs double. aud is 
worth bul f asmuch as the oth r, sells for about the same price it 
our marke! Pell me why itis that all qualitiesare levelled ind all prices 
raised to the mn standard iud proi of four \ handred pr r cent 
exacts ions ne dest ripe ns of sal . ro Twillts ii \ rtne reasons of} “ail 


ind I will prove it to y Taritl which 


does } i he ‘Tanti winch, giving birth to a race of REGRATERS tn 
the sea-port nd MONOPOLIZERS In the interior. throws all the fore wn | 
salt pute the hands of one set, and all the domestic salt into the hands 
of the other | enables the two classes to tix their own pr ces, and to 
Kar ‘ they please tor every variety vl the articie, Wiluout regard to 


the ditlerence un cost or quality. 


ind this is the process: A vessel arrives from the 


lomn is of a foreign Power, with salt: before a permit can be oltain- 
ed t8 lan un the sou of the Usirep Srares.the dutv must be paid 
nready money. or bond and security given to pay i in nine months 
lt pard mt iv mone the interest for nine months is discounted : if 
edit ts Ken, hie | cipal and securities in the bound are all required 

re cilivens oF United States. This is the] iw: now forthe prac- 

| ope of the law. ‘The importer who has brought this salt to 

‘ i wi 1 be wishes to sell at four, five, six, seven. eight. or nine 

is bus | did not bring along with him spare ¢ ish at the rate of 

i} { mene, Wi ich is the pre sent! duty 10 } av ine Aimer ean 
(ove before he can sell his salt to American citizens. He there- 
lure cat y the duty in readyjmoney Credit becomes his ow) 
resource fo get American securities to his bond. the salt must be 


sold, or consig! ito Amernean eMhzens This lhrows the whole fore ri 


salt trade im bands of a few men, who make it their business. and 
their profit, eithe gu security and take the salt to sell, or to buy it at 

nee out of the hands of the importer, and assume the duties to the G 
repent And this is the prac tical operation of the law. Ilay mae al 
salt iu therr own hands, the next thing rs to fix the price, and that is 

me by addimg the duty to the cost, and putting as » 

in as ey pole se, Upon both, for ther proiit, and this brings the 
to forty or fifty cents. This is the ‘process of the REGRATER in 
i Pn the MONOPOLIZER In the interpwr Keeps pace with his bro- 
et between the two, the farmer pavs four prices for his bushel 
nen gets a weighed bushel O1uityv p unds mensuring little 
more than half a bushel, mstead of a measured bushel weighing from 
seventy-six to eigitv-four ponnds Such us the operation of the Taritl 


ppon the -pric® of salt Abolish the dutv, and introduce a free trade. 
und what wo we the consequence? Why, sir, the importer would 
hande of the necratren>. He would land his salt 
withoat a permi—withont tax—without boud—and sell it in the river, 

at the whart, to any 


eve; full mo the 


one that would bav it: or he would ascend into 
che interrer with it, bartering his salt with the farmers, against their pro- 


they are poor, 


ulely wild. meaus to keep mp th at enormones | 


supply. The returns from our exports will make us as rich in money 
as we are ill produce. 


before us 


iy hundred per racv—substant i] 


——— LS aS oa ee 


pe ene 


ee _—— eee 


! 
visions, and that at first cost, without duty, or advance upon cost and | trary height, and appropriate their proceeds to a sea board improvement 


duty. The manufactarer would have a fair price for the domeatic ar- 
ticle ; for freight would operate as a protection, and be equal to a duty 
of near twenty cents, and give a better profit upon their capital than 
farmers and planters are receiving. ‘This would be the state of our 
salt trade if the duty was abolished; and every miterest of the farmer 
requires the abolition. 

I pass on to another topic. The fine etlects of the high ‘Tariff, upon 
the prosperily of the West. has been celebrated on this tloor: with how 
much reason, let facts respond, and the people judge 


je rivers, and Tam ce:tain we are indebted to these blessings for the 
prosperity we enjoy. In all that comes from the soil, the people of the 
Westare rich. ‘They have an abundant supply of food for man and 
beast, and a large surplus to send abroad. “They have the comfortable 
living which industry creates for itself, in a rch soil; but beyond this, 
They have none of the splendid works which muply 
the presence of the monied }? wer ! No Appian or Fiaminian ways, 
no roads paved, or Mz Adamized; no canals, except What are made 
upou borrowed weaus ; 


he aqueducts ; hw bridges of; slone across our 


innumerable streams: no edifices dedicated to eternity 
the tine arts; | 


nota public ' 
And why none of these things 
the West no taste for pubic 


? 


; llave the people of 
the 


Lapolorize, 


improvements: for useful and 


the fine arts, and for literature Certainly, they have avery strong 
laste forthem: but they have vo money! not enough for private aud 


current ses, wot ¢ nough lo 


deiray our Current expenses, and buy ue- 


Cessiries! without thinking of pubne Lnproveu ‘tits. We have no 
mouev! and that isa tale which has been told too often here—chanted 
m0 dol Ptdils in the hook of Mmnentatlious Whieh Wis composed tor the 
loath of the Maveville Road—to be denied or suppressed now. They 
hive no adequate supply of money And whi Hlave the V no ex- 


1h ' Nothing to send abroad! Certainty they have « X ports. be- 
hold the marching myriads of living animals annuafiy taking their de- 
partu from the heart of the West, detiiing through the gorges of the 
Cumberland, the Alleghany, and the Appalachian mountains, or tra- 
Versing ‘he is Of the South. diverging as they march and spre acing 
theimseives ull over that vast segment of our territorial circle which hes 
between t houches of the Mississipp! and the estuary of the Poto- 
lac! Behold. on the other hand. the living steam-boats, and the tleets 
of tloating ar'<s, loaded with the produ tsol the forest. the tarm, and 


the istiire follow ing the course of our noble rivers, aud bearing tha ir 


lreights to that great evty which revives upon the banks of the Missis- 


SEP pa, line of the greatest ol the Linperors that evel reig@ ue dd pon 
the banks of the "wher. 


val . , . } } 
exploits by giving an order to his le 


packing 
heroic 
a coutribution olf 
line of exports! and 
silver which result from them! 

Large are the supplies—millions are the amount—which is annually 
poured into the West from these double exportations ; 


he face of the earth with magnificent improvements, and to cram every 


ind who echips “ithe glory of his own 
SOs me’ver to levy 
Behold this 


observe the reftlne nt currents of gold Tike 


pot a Roman eiuzen | double 


enough to cover 


industrious pocket with gold and silver. jut where is this money ? for 
IL is notin the country 


\WW here does tt go? tor go it does, aud sear ely 
leaves a 


vestive of its behiuud Sir, it goes to the Northeasi! to 
American System. There ul and thes it 
|. To pay our proportion of twenty-eight millions of duties 


travsil 


the seat of the goes ! goes! 
and 
merchants profit upon those duties. levied 


the Tariff Sys- 


f Tai or ten millions af 


] 


upon forewn articles under the operation of hiah 


tem. 2. ‘To pay for all the domestic goods which we purchase 
and for which the manufacturers will receive uothing from our mer- 
chants but money. ~ 4 ft goes lo pay our heavy proporuions of the 


wilhons which are expended in making roads and canals, 
breakwaters, digging harbors, building sea-walls, 


wavs to Smuttv-Nose Island 


erecting 
and stretching cause- 
in the Northeast }. 


It goes to pay for 


| puble lands; for which object about three millions of dollars were ta- 


ken from us last vear: and the’ American Svstem. as we have been 


¥v for two ol hey luvorite 


el. > : 
obiects. ” bove all, it goes tos ipepey that British toetitutivon—ther 


real bead and horns of the American Svstem—miscalled Bank of the 


l nited St ites, Wilh yee rennial supple s of Hara Wroneyvy,: ana to pits her 


the STATS davs collectho} mm wavance ol interest, Bank interest ot 


"TWENTY-SIS Mittions of bank debt: halt al it i domestic bills of ex- 
change, a sort of fiscal metetmsvehosis—nhow a rouussory pote in the 
interior, nextadranghton the sea-board : and gathering usance at each 


transmigration, with a rapidity of accumulation wiuch nught excite the 


eupidity of old Shvlock himselr, and make him litt his head from Pluto's 
In these five ways, the Weet is 
The Amercan System carnes i 
The long arms of that svstem pie Ih up her g vid 
eit phant’s pre boscis would lit a pin 
her to the bone 


drearv realms to admire and envy. 
regul irly siript ot its ether ive cash. 
ott. 
They pluck her clean ; they pick 
' and the only remedy is to aimputate some of these arias, 
and shorten the others 
to about twelve: reduce the price of the puble lands, aud make dona- 
tions to settlers, and to the States for public purposes; give us | 
let ils have good wooll ns, ata low 


ash trade, for goods: 


instead of ac 


| 
' 





’ [do not think ; 
, We are indebted to the high Taritl for our fertile lands and our naviga- 


nations and settlement rights. 


the Public Debt. 


its the Northeast (for to that complection has our Internal Improvement 
System degenerated) and to the colonization of free negroes upon the 


coast of Africa, Sir, these lands—a large part of them—were given 


by Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, for the payment of the Pub. 
lic. Debt; the proceeds of all the lands—those bought from France as 
well as those received ‘rom the States, were pledged to the payment of 
The debt is paid! and, in the mellenium of its ey. 
tinetion—in the national jubilee of a great nation, freed from National 
Debt! the farmers of the West hoped to come in for a share of the en 
joymeut! they hoped for relaxations im the arbitrary price of publi 
lands. “They hoped for reducticn in the price of the soil, and for dy 
Pat it seems that the American System 
has cast her eye over the wide extent of our public domain. She has 


sury eyed the unsold acres - She has marke dl ihem for her own! The 


idevourig ery of the ‘Triumvirate soldiers on the banks of the Po, js 


he sero ls lor i 


library for which an ordinary scolar would | 


| 





' 


} 
’ 


j 


| 
‘ours, 
i 


ind silver, asan |! 


| 


Reduce the dutres trom twentv- hit millons 


price, for tobacco. mestead of mferior ones, al doubie pre e. for cash: 
stop our heavy contribntions to Atlantic sea-board i aiprovements; get 
rid of the B ink debt. and its desolating exactions lor interest, and usury 
and hard money. Do us these favors. or rather this justice. and the 
West will soon fill up with gold and silver. fi will have money | 


enoughand good enough; for it will consistot the precious metals 
? r 
lie objects and private wants will find then 


Mr. President. Lhave justified mv assertion that there ps nm 


| hope, 


Pub- 


ample and their adequate 


» | 


i stitution. 


danger ot the least harm. much less of total destruction, to our domestic 
mdustry. from the CO |r ration of reduc ing our revenues to the wants of 
the (,0vernment. The spectre ot deseo} n. suo tf onttuly paraded 


. Vanishes before a few plain facts—before the single 
nearly the whole of these manufactures are gomg abroad, without pro 
feoctoon, which are to die at home, if a hair of thei prote 


The reson alleged against the reduction of revenne ceases to exist 


The argument is rovalhatne a by facts: and the question stanas, n ike a be- 
fore us, for final decision. Wall this Congress redeem the pledge upon 


Winch the nulimiuted and btarmer 
nised ol 
and no | debt? Wil 

ttkeep the faith of the (Congress of the Confederation, and of the fa 
vers of the C » Or will it the analogy betwee: 
lhe pyran ipte and thre fact hy twee) the principle of tvrannyv. contam 
ed in the | limitation of thine, without stin 
of quantiv—and without accountalitty for its expenditure—and the 
fact of the ) 


Wilt hy wt nds 


Irresponsil i powell olf taxation was 


lrom.the States ’ \\ iki kt Abolish the 


| sixteen milli 
rvccount of the Pabli Debt, 


mger wanted for that 


Mis DOW 


onstitution establish * 


power to levy taxes without 


actual exercise of that power This is the naked questior 


belore us 


frow the lessons of al 

. } ‘ ’ . 

iree C,overnment ever h Ke nto iragctnvents, or sun 
J 


is had pre pared if for des rnction. 


and I. sir. whe know. 
history that no 
into monarchy, until civil rule ane 


peapie too ppnia 


- 


thve’ss, will 


exasperated the 


’ 


‘’ 
ti f 


ake public 1) 
my guides on this 
burden-beanng portions of thus 


h and equa 
oceasiwn ! 

Contede 
where | wa 

eauchion of re 


Se and smicable CONCESSION ' r 


will vote for relef to the 
sible, tangilfle relel—to the Soutl 


. Vrs , 
West where Llive! 
Sitteel milous of TANe 


born! to the Iwill vote for the 


venue, until ire abolished ! 


eo into the articles on which this reduction should fall 
baat there mone art le Host pre-e rile ntly entitied loa pace 


‘ 
} 
which has, neverthe less, heen he id uy vere 


I do not now 


of reduc Lous, 


permanent taxation—which has been so ostentations!y claimed as a pel 


luct, that 


' 


; 


ion is touched: 


} 
1 | 
} 
} 
- | 
t | 
i 
. 
{ 


' 
j 


; 


*- 


in the list 
tor hard and 


manent source of revenue, that | should be recreant to my principles 
and mv duty. and insensible to a publhe defiance. if I did uot notice it 


| allude to the public lands: and to that new revelation of the beautie 

of the American System, which is to keep up their price to an arb 
Derived thus: New Orleans—Regent Duke of Orleans—Oy;leans,i 

France—Aurelianum, in Gaul—Aurelian, Exnperor. 


= 


0 


| dison §) speec hes in support of these resolutions. 9 


, cial interests and the vinpication of our commercial rights. 


lo resound through the torests and the praines of the West Hee mec 


sunt! and the suggestions of the Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Me 
LANE)‘ TO DISPENSE WITH THE PUBLIC LANDS AS A SOURCE OF Ks 
VENUE,” Is stigmatized in advance, as the maddest of all mad and wild 


conceptions, Suir, I do not menuon this subject to go ito its discussion 
now ; av appropriate time is coming for that purpose in the discussion 


of the Graduation Bill, which is next tu order—but | mention it 1 


[have an opportunity to notice the stigma which has been cast upon the 


plans of myself and friends, and to pledge myself to their vindication— 
lo pledge myself to prove, at the proper tine, that the plans which hay 


been devounced as “Map” and ** wip,” are the plans of Reason and 


Jusrics approved by the wisdom of all ages, sanctioned by the practice 


all nations, called for by the unploring voice of the new States, and due 
to the necessities of their actual condition 

[ proceed, Mr. President, to the second branch of my subject, nam: 
ly. the proaciple on which the reduction of revenue should be 
Sir, L advocate a system of DiscRIMINATING DUTIES. Lam for regula 
mg foreign commerce according to the theory of the Constitution, EET 
according to the united intentions of all these who framed and ratified 
that mstrument. 


made 


j yo back to the true intent of the Constitution, and 
ask for the execution of the clause which authonzes Cougress to regu- 


late foreign Conmiuerce, l hese are the 
j 


words: ** ¢ OnDGTESS shall har, 


power fo regiialte commerce with fore iw n nations, among the sere ral Mates 


= 
This word 
Its meauing is the puz 
t authorizes Congress to levy duties 


and with the Indian tribes.’ But here comes a difficulty 
REGULATE. is a stumbling block 


zle of the day. 


to ( ‘ongre ss * 


Some SU Ppose 


for the support ol the Government: as if the power to levy duties was 


lol expressly given ib another piace Some suppose Ho Contliils a 
manufactures. Sir, such interpretations 
our ancestors shnek from their graves 
word ““neGuLATE  apphed tothe com. 
betareen the Miates, and with the Indians, as well as to the com 


inerce of foreigh nations ; 


power to establish mad protec! 


ohosts it 


are enough to make th 


Look at the words! see the 
merce 
and tell me.ul itaus not bound to receive the 
sate interpretation im each application ? if you Can raise revenue 
from foreign goods under that clause, von can also raise upon every 


article which passes from State to State 


ui 


lt you can protect domest 
manufactures against foreign manufactures, under that clause, you car 
also protect the manufactures of the States against each other; and j| 
any of the State manulactories are in danger of bye ing ef lipsed by the 


superior productions of the Indian tnbes, we can grant protection 
against their competition also. ‘The monstrosity of these juterpretatious 


would be prope:ly exposed by bringing im bills to regulate commerce 
between South taxing the wanutac- 
per centum to raise revenue for the 
manufactures of South Carolina! and to 
regulate our trade with the Ladians, by extending oar high Tariff Sys- 
tem to the baskets and wampums, the buckskin leggings, beaded mce- 
Casitis and butial robes, of i! red 


Carolina and Connecticut, and 
tures of Connecticut two handred 


Government, and protect the 


neighbors. lo deferd ou; 
ens, leather 


infant 
and dots 


com pel 0 


mannutactonies of {" ~i*’ Wo boots and shoes, 
skets, from the formidable 


of the Kickapoes and Assinaboims 


tic ribbons and home-made ba 


» heads of our 
understood by the framers 

To 
Tl oS 


signified the 


Nw. sift, Seach weadtiess Never eucered clive aneestor: 
ry . " 

Phe meaning of this clause was jmst as We I] 
of the Cy we understand the letters of the alphabet. 
i 


iwyy Wis one Powe - fo ree inte 


mstitution, as 


duties. commerce, was another 


regulation of foreign commerce, in their understanding, 
, 


acquisition ot beneficial mark 


to he eth ected 


ets abre ad lor our dome ste pre at CliIOnS ; 

by discriminating duties, founded in a prritne iple of rec} 
1 

and which =] uld mi 


yree of favor, or disfavor, to its commerce, 


procity ; isure back to e\ ery nation the same de. 
which itself measured out to 
This was the sense of the pli ise, when the Convention pro- 
posed, and the States ratified. this erant of power to the Federal Goverr- 
How do I know that? I t from the most 
from the venerable records of our early histery ; and concur- 
rent authority of all the fathers of the Constitution. [know it. 1. Prom 
the history of vs in the Congress of the Confederation 
which | d to the ado; tion of the Constitution 2 Krom the debates 
Ln thee Padtnend €° From the the State Con- 
ventions Which ratihed the Constitution 1. From the eleventh num- 
ber of the Federalist, written by General Hamittos y. From the 
letter of President Wasuiseros n October. 17". to Mr (jouverneur 
Morris, then our informal Minister in London. 6. From the Report of 
Mr. Jerrerson in the vear 17953, on the commerce and 
the United States 7. From Mr. 
lation of foreign commerce im the year 1704. 5 


ment. know authentic 


sources ; 
the proceedall 


onvention 3. debates in 


Miadison’s Resolutions for the regu- 
From his (Mr. Ma- 
From the speeches 


of allthe members who took part in the extended debate to which 


those resolutions fave Tise. Sue rr sre tne sources—a }? iit only oft the 


sources—from which | draw proofs to sustain my reading of the Con- 


{ do not produce itl these 


forbids the 


proots to the Senate: They ure 
A few only will l use, and 
begin with some extracts from Mr. Madison’sspeeches in favor of bis fa- 
Hear him! 


at hand, but time production. 


mous resolations. 


“ This subject, as had been remarked on a former occasion, was not a 


novel one. lt was coeva! wrth our political birth; and has, at all times 
the thouehts of reflecting en As early as the vear 
succeeding the peace, the effect of the foreign polrey which began to 
be felt in our trade and navigation, excited universal 
quietude The first eflort thought of, 


exercised 


IZeNS, 


a! 
rorable Ones in clus. 


+ > * a 


e etlect. 


ment of a Government competent to the REGULATION of our commer- 
As these 
steps taken for establishing the 
present Government, they were universally expected to be among the 
In this expectation, the public were 


were the fis sf objects of the peo} je in the 


the first frais of its operation. 
disanpoimted, 
i? 


Ir, this extract establishes my 
shows what Wis meant bs 
trol the influence of 


| conciliate au ex! 


tne pias . regulate, 


untasorable 


nsion of tavorable Ones, ili 


of two Taritts; 


oe 





worse, and incurred the heavier duties. 


navigation of 


ullention and in- 
was ap appheation of Congress 
to the States for a graut of power, for a limited time, to REGULATE 
our FOREIGN commerce u ith a view to CONTROL the influence of unfa- 
| rerable regulatwns in some cases, and to CONSCILIATE an crtension of fa- 
Prom some circumstances then meident to our 
| situation, the experiment did not tal Out of 
this experience grew the measure which terminated m the establish- 


reading of the Constitution. It 
It shows that to con- 
regulations in some countries, and to 
others, was the object, and 
discruninating duties the means, of ace omplishing this double , UEpose ; 
for the resolutions of Mr. Madison turned exclusively upon diserimina- 
hon—upon the establishment of a | igher rate of duties upon imports 
from Great Britain, (who, then, as now, heavily dutied our exports, ) 
than upon imports from France, who received them on favorable terme. 
His resolutions went, if [ may so express myself, to the establishment 
one for friends, the other for foes: with an offer to all 
nations to take their choice; with a wish that all should choose the bet- 
ter; and with the alternative of paying the penalty, if they chose the 
The sole object of this dis- 
crimination, and, by consequence, the sole object of the clause to regu- 





late foreign commerce, was to obtain better markets abroad for our ex- 
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which re fuses to trade with us upon fair terms—which refuses to take VW here are, and where are to be, our markets for all those productions ? 


wa 


dent Washington, and take his letter of October, 1754, to Mr. Grouver- | 
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Bawwuer of the Coustitution. 363 
sd . - — — SS 
, ere — 4 > . I ; “ * . 
ement He tells you--no, he tells those who framed the Constitution, second all equitable and peaceable means of doing justice to our coun- — propose to ¢ ane this latter question chiefly in relerence to iis bear- 
cement eae raufied it—that, BUT FOR THIS OBJECT, THE Constitution try, and when our Comme;ce is sO critically important to the vital re- bg upon the West. This great region Is now rapidly advancing to the 
mn the ane ) “EVER HAVE BEEN ADOPTED. lle declares that these fruits, Viz: Suvurces of Great Britain, it should be found that nothing can be done, foremost rank as an exporting section of tis Union. Her domestic exX- 
given WOULD : . om on of better markets abroad. were exper ted to have been he conid foresee no circumstances under which success was to be ex- ports, for | speak ol no other, trom the port of New Orleans, tor the 
acgtiistith ele . _ ~——e aon ’ , , =* ' . , - ae 
, Pub. the ‘ : efile cts at the new (,overnment . and expresses his owl astoti- pected. ‘I 0 reject the propositions, theretore, whist nothing better Was year l ou, amounted lo upw ards ot thirteen millions ot dollars. The 
mc as i > nor and proclaims the disappointment of the people, that four substituted, must convey lhe most unlavorabie MN pPressions of our na- domestic exports ot New York only amounted to about the same sum. 
ent of ,** wear an lapse d. and these fruits had not been gathered. ‘Ibis was Uonal character, and rivet the fetiers on our Commerce, as well as pro- | The emporiam of the West is, then, even with the London of America, 
° ‘y ‘ars fae oh sed, . . S ° | . } . Loaf loma + _— j t . 
MS ex. 4 ay ert 1704 and had no law for lay ing duties ou toreign merchan- long vllier Causes which produce suci iijuriotts coOuseyg uences to oul nb that truest iine ol national we tith, the domestic exports. Compared 
wen 4 di ‘ then been passed ! Yes. certainly! the fundamental Act of July, Country. Iie would pot permit himself to apprhend that such would to other exporting Cities, she stands thus: Five millions of dollars ahead 
he en . 788 tablishing the whole custom-house system; also the Act ot 17%2, be the end of their deliberations. of Charleston; ten millions abead of Baltimore: ten intihons ahead of 
; sv, esu S a j . , ati Tr } : . « ‘ ' 
pabir ; ch repealed ‘that of 1729 and established the whole system over But such was the end of their deliberations. The Resolutions of Mr.| Boston; eleven abead of Philadelphia! and these disproportions are to 
or dy ¥ . ee and besides these two veneral acts, fourteen subsidiary ones for Madison were rejected ! rejected by the slender tuajority Gf hive votes: increase in rapid progression trom this tume forth. Such an export 
’ ag e « - sd . . . 
nem | tb, “coll cuon of dutie had been passed "These Acts did both the and historyv—the mexoruble voice of history—has set down that mraygority trade, from a country so young. and so thinls p »pulated, announces a 
. e . : Be ‘ ‘ se - * - “ . - . - - | f S es - : 
he hus ¥ " y which are contended for under the new-flangled interpret ition lu the infiuence ot unhappy causes—to the germination of yliticaul |) region of unbe unded production, nd of the vrenutiest buciiily tor sending 
ryr igs . , - , : ’ > ’ ‘ -* . . j qe 2 ot , hk r 
Dh tte regulating clause ] They ley ied auties ° and 2. j hey en- parties whieh teu began uw) sprout jit) ECXisLehce and, -00bD ailerwiurds, her products abroagc;: and suchi ts the tuet j hie VW est. sir, is capable 
. ie ‘ : . i . ‘ ‘a’ * P - rar « t 
’0, Is . . nraged domestic manufactures! Yet, Mr. Madison, who was him- attained as large a growth. ‘The resolutions were rejected; and the | of becoming the granary, and the provision magazine. of numerous na- 
: ‘oO ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . , ? i : i — o | rari . > P . - . 
ae ; it the leading supporter of these acts, declares, in the face of those predictious of Mr. Madison had been fatally fulbiled. It was ihe last) lions. lhe extent of the region, and its fertility ef soil, display its ca- 
ee ‘ ;, ' i . : < : 
r. Me. } framed nied who ratified, the Constitution, that Congress had ex- chance, (at least for forty yeas) fur uttemplng any reguiation of Com- pacity lor production ; an hundred rivers. craiping the area of an im- 
, who {fi oul, « ‘ ’ © rest ' . , Pe. : i . . . 
yao rcised NO POWER under the clause to regulate foreign commerce! a) Merce Phe wars of the French Revolution ensued, and all the decrees | wense circumference, bearing their tributes to the king of floods, and 
e - * £ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . . . . " . 
d Wild t authentic declaration that the power to levy duties was not a power and orders of Fravce and Great Britain which grew outol these wars, and | furnishing above forty thousand miles of mand nay iZalion, displays its 
nost i ana . . , . , alt a Ae ah : "Te 
USSION ms - gulate foreign trade ! But let us proces d with the speech. | which were so fatal, for so many yea©rs, lo ali Commercial arrangements, | Ca pat ity lorloreigu trade. This region must produce, and cansendaw ay, 
UsSION % y ‘ , rom 1 between n iti i lav ima. or not } ‘Then came our own embargo, and the war with bingland, out of Which | the masses of provisions which myriads, tn other climes, can alone con- 
‘ ’ ’ ‘ ( sere wee dligtis ‘ as , ‘a’ . .- ‘ , ' ree . " , so alia 3 
1h it t . As to the « ea penetra ys th rinciple was embraced by the grew the fligh arith Pohey: i the proseculion of W hich, all idea of | sume. Ihe course of ali her rivers, bearing South, the position of New * “ 
4 av} . srcial treavies s, the prit > was e ace ; ; : , . . ie 
ON the paving, Comsmmarcs il the Stat whi! td m rulation of trade was in| “e constituuonal design of regulating Commerce, seems to have been | Orleans, always free trom the embargo of ice, and her rapid and regu- ; 
& Ws al, the States, it}s we reguiauo ade Was | 7. ; . , , 8 
iion— @ law of “my 7s r the repeated sanction of votes in the House of | tutally lost. ‘The consequences have been such as Mr. Madison fore-| lar communication with the country above, and the sea below, since ; 
is ’ . : S. ne we t* sg : Sut) a 7 } * war . : “ e a - - 
h has ; thelr hane : 7 t} ' f t| resent Gove rnment at Ni w | told. | he Restrie tive System of Great britain has been pursned aid | the application of steam power to the propulsion ot vessels, make that 4 
fepresentatives, during the session 0 i@ prese sve TH at UNO = ' “a sitet ad YY | aan . 7 ' ie 
UN and q Ki a 1: oe been practised by other n r ms. and in a late instance followed up. She has doubled her restrictions upon Us she has | cily the most favorable on this continent tor an export trade. Phirteen é 
4 , i. mis wee ‘ Lise | ‘ ‘ Be. « ‘ r 3 ‘ . . ‘ . : we . & ; ' : “es . : ; . oF o 
racic 3 dor } tnited See It nd to procure beneficial treaties trom | WIN ited her tetlers Upoil our Commerce - Far from rela: 1g ith er high | muluons of dollars worth of provisions, cotton, and tobacco, now leave a | 
¢ ‘ ‘ . ’ N } ‘< | i. - i) ‘ - 4 = j , » : es, ; . 4 . . . . R= 
nd due } against , “ f am , “ ’ | » P. mm the price ¢ f enjoying an | duties wheu we add to ours, she tullows our ¢ Aatnpie, aud raises hers | that port annually, to find a foreign market. Seven or eight millions 3 
se Ww fused them, DY making we ine p oO sujoyIng ij 7 om ' : > on ; ° . 3 : 
4 tho ayo th t} nation an our commerce It tends. as a conciliato istill higher! thus producing a real contest for mutual mischief! thas} more, coming from the upper hail of the valley, find their market in the is 
a 7 ‘ ’ ‘) ~ ‘) 7 2 a =, aS a i« = 5 . , _ . . e , ° P > 
hi s equa ny Was Cee . : carryiug on against each other a war of retaliation which has no other) Southern States. and on the lowe! Mississippi in all about twent mil- . : 
Mime. reference, to procure better treaties from those who have not re- ¢ , ’ : ’ y eb, 
mee fi | ‘tl " result but to provoke hew biows ons; and this with a young and thin population, which barely sprin- 4 
) use ein. P 24942 te « ‘WW Liver i= | } } - F yor 1 >} . " > ar . : | ort ' +7} “7 7 . Ss - . a 
eg ulat- Here, sir! see the whole operation, and natural effect. of the discri- | ; I proceed to quote a I a A names aha Opinions ii fa wr of the Ke 3 the arth, and a slight cultivation, which extends to one acre in BS 
nm. apy .* ' ’ , ' = j TT} . at | Gist rituinaling 5\ slem. They will be such nanies, and such Uptbions,| hltv, and only half eultis ates that one. 2 
’ : ating hie < hea ituttully ind bretiy laid cown. we? nation | —- ¢ . . 
° Thithha ing pe i vy, I Ao l : ° , « ‘ ‘ ? " ‘ss * ? reat > , 7 
rauihed : ias all America shall Lear with revereuce; and first I quote trom L’rest- i “ 
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‘ i } We See Those moa k ts Ow a the - the States: VY ’ > ’ oe i 
crn eur productions at all, or loads them with heavy and oppressive duties, | bs | . th arkets now, | tm ne Sommern es; 2, in the West ; 
)TeCLU- : | r { } lection S| - incurs a discrimination ; neur Morris, then in heugiand: Written from New York, betore Mr. | ludies: », In some portiops of South Amerie a: and 4. im the middle + 

S ncurs the penalty of her own seieciion. one SG CISCO | r ; : teact ontar * State ah : § 
Mh hare if lat sad her products will pay higher in our own ports than the | Jetlerson had been appoiuited Secretary of State. | counties of Europe. ‘There we see our markets now Sut we are : 

0 anwves: ¢ { it’ in is ‘ _ ‘ rar , , , 4 ' . : , . 
Mites ', i f re iw a " Vi pre iudice which he incurs 63 | he commerce between the two countries you well understand. ; told of a domestic market. to be created by comestic manutactures and a 
ow mdductions of more Inencliy nations. ie pre) ; nen whe : .. a 0 ee ’ 
s word ro . - 5 : Cote ere | You are apprised of the feelings of the Lunted States on the present; which is to make New England the superceder and the successor 
_ > will be of her own selection, not of on: infliction. Et will continue ; . sg , . al : 
le puz ; } ’ | . in i wi ij it dk ‘ continue. W ill rest | state of it: and you doubt as nave heard, that iti the late session ot } of the Southern States and of ail foreign nations. m the purchase and 
, & while she pieadses, and ho louger, am ithe ak cS wuUe, ote Eo, , , reanac > re | > . rye 
duties, | rh the aos vweacheable basis of a wise, a just, and a constitutional | Congress a very respectable number of both Houses were inclined to a} cousumption of western produce. Piis is what we are told! and a 
: » Upe > - ei usis ‘ ae. St, ¢ ‘ oes pease Pal a ; . ? } . aed } ’ . ' 
en Wes r { ‘ ! tion of five to ten pe r centum was contem disci unimation aj dutius unfaroralle to Brutawn; and that it would have | list of cattle driven into Boston, the invoices of some schooners, carry- 
. eciprocitv. A diserimimaton o > 10 te , ai) aS COMTI | n , L, =e , - as 
Ms a y recipr “4. ; | taken place, but for comeiliutory cousiderauions, aid the probability that | ing corn and flour into Rhode Island: and an adventare of wool into 
—- § plated by Mr. Madison in the year 1794; that same amount of diseri- . ‘ . | ng ito | | 
tations R - ; é > x the late f hange in our Governmel and CIFCUILSLANCeS would lead lo} toe same quarter, winch has retained without tiitation or repetition 
— mination may be suthcient now. but | do not fix the amount It isa ; ee, ea gels ep wa , ges ea This ¢ | ; | " 
raves , tical question for merchants to decide. Whatever will turn the | °F * tisiactury arrangements, iis com-| are gravely exhibited to us as the proofs on which we are to surrender 
; practical questio Oo erchi s ti ide, : ann oe | ‘ . . F 
— - le of | merce, in tl me article, between different nations, will | MUBreaton ought regularly to be made to vou by the Secretary of | the commerce of the world, and betake ourse!ves to the commerce of 
, scaie Of Cotminerce, | iP Sallie a ©, VETWOET EAL EAT ICPEES, ie — - rs ‘ , 28 ail P. a ' ' Sad 
e col ' ' id h; | State, but that othee not being at present filled, my desire of avoiding | New England! Sir, I do not embarrass my argument with the consi- 
. S be sufficient. It will doubtless accomplish now what it would have | ; ’ me to t t under my own hand.” ny? ~ ol . ; = od rieensap 

» ie : : _ ’ ’ , i i “avs Guces Mie W Midne it Huet i} a id LAUD. eraty tnese tty st: stics iis ? ie ' ar ¢ - 
ive th § accomplished in 1794; it will control the policy of unfriendly nations; | ">". peg > soggy enim ; . — sana | Toration of these petty statistics, dispatuble im pout of fact, and siege 
‘Velie » : ’ “N aa , , “* dt edt | read next trom - Ir. Jetiers m—trom his Ke port in tne year 17953. hieant il ascertamed. | WOK LO great data. l view the question under 

> it will conciliate preferences ; and obtain heneficta reaties trom those | a ees ; » United Stat ' ’ - 
Pevery ? ho withhold them There is nothing tn the State f our commercial Upon le loreign Commerce ol tie Lilead stiles. large aspects V sible to all mankind, and decisive in their nature. I look, 
: - vin Olé ie ‘re 1s i ing rei ! ; . , . . . . ; 
ne st |: 4 : , ) , fo ; . le th loption of this policy. Th Such being the restrictions ou the commerce and navigation of the first, to the territorial extent of New England. a mere speck upon the 
Re ‘fHations with toreign natlions to tthpedce the acopuion eo Ss porcy. © S ene ‘ — . ¢ way , r . , . _ . : 
on ca : - ' lat ~ to be found a very tre A for all the a lvant ioe lL nited States, the queswn ts, ih what Way they may best be removed, |} Mapot our America! Of that speck, only the one-half engaged in mann- 
7 : omion stiipniabon, to be ound tm eve Weary, POT ait tie at Beo | , toad ? ‘ . ‘ r ‘ , j - ae , 
and | a — ‘ " =e ' i} Pp . at ply t} tern ' 1 | moditi d, Or CUUTLeraAcieda As to commerce, two methods occur. l. iactures., the other half eng iged it) prodacing provisions Rhode Island 
. . rrante t , ~f iriendry owers, aIWwWaVSs Ithipe je Sutve lerits > aid | , : 2 ap ‘ , Oe ' P 
- iT rited te) i? Ino 7 b < d | F ‘< ti. rrangemet t< With the sf veral nations wilh wihoth these ( ) ectieut “1 \ sane th 1eette ¢ . . —_ -_ ' - 7 . 
by the E the discriminating policy sets out with offering the same terms to| By friendly a: ee pore a Omit . a id Massachusetts. are the man vacturing part of New 
tection t _ . : ' , | restrictious @Xisi: or, < bv the separate actof our own legislatures Agiand. 2 heir jot a:eas amount to fourteen thousand square mil Ss; 
ecuon . |, and ends with leaving the opt: mn to themseives. Besides, our tre i- | — 4 hs ~ } . ; 7. os ’ > ~~ s _ 
‘tatious & f 1] { ‘ ner } ' ubiect t } ly for counteracting their etiorts j here Cali be ne doubt but that, of lhiese inst half the extent of South { irolina. whuech is iseelf iost one-half the 
. ) Ss ties are temporary, all requiring tTrequent renewals, adhd suojpect to dal , ' ’ - &.& +6 ; . =. : 
Mmbercs 7 3 , | | . th tl | il Power. (( t Brit ~ | two, friendiy arrangemeut is the most eligible. Would | « xtent of Virginia, which 1s itself some fortieth part ot the Southern 
a iterations: and. wi we principal commerce! Owe \Asreat bp iron r , , } P é P ' ¥ } a ae 
mnal, f°. 3 a = - , 7 ; , } I { , \ naer t - rmiit | le nt jeven a K!i2ie iailloli veLvgiti VV ito the | . Nel iles this svVsitem ot free Culi- and fore igh marke +} the VW hole of WV hich we are required to giv e up 
, : . I ‘eatv 18 pothing bulla temporal arranig nett, Gee MiAvVIe Ala : ~ * . fe : ; . ’ 
for the : rey . , e « - } P A . ’ +} >» of eT ur litie i] merce, it would be AdViIsavule LO be fill it With that nation: since if is one for this rr ignincent prospect in New England | nis a8 one of my 
> short notice trom either party. nere is nothing, then, in our pontic: ' fo , ; r” sae et ‘ . ; , — =] 
and to : lat , | : | ull | n the commercial situation of the by one only that i can be extended to ali Where the circumstances | data: from which I draw the inference that the mannfacturing districts 
; © relatons to einbarrass Us, sti ess in the omimercial sitnhation of the - . . Daca . , . : : . 5 a 
tt Sys- ‘ ——_ } of either party render it expedient to levy a revenne, by way of nupost, | of New England are incapab efor want ot extent.tofarnish the myriads 
tel = world: for that is most propilious to our design tn ihe universa (ranqguiiity ' . . ri. - _- a ; . = “ : 
ed mic- : ’ , ’ ’ r on commerce, its freedom unght be modifed in that particular, DY mu- of people who can consume the products of the West. 
; § which prevails; and as for ourselves, we actually have acrisis at home , | i oe . ; | p , 
infant | _s-. , ee : tual aud equivalent measures, preserving iit ail others. My next great datum is this: That instead of being our consumer, 
” > Wich demands tts adoption. , : oo as A , 
down 3 | t} i} i Mr Mad n’ c} ; : But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose it | New England is our e tnpetitor, mn the provision trade. She exports 
AS Ai scn if me ‘ em ing a i l naAcdison s sHpee >} , - ' - “ i ~ : . ats . . : . ac : : ‘vel 
velition ; tu iil l I I , ; ina Letter find its advantage by continuing its system of prohibitions, great quant ies of provisions herself. Her domestic exports were six 
i ' . =} ee wre te j ‘ “ is ‘) ‘once iit) he t 7 i 2 re 7 ' sii ‘ " } ‘ -_ : ‘ > = «© '’ ‘ ~ 
It had eevee nl — d, : hat LFrOUwnG there wa lor « nc hang rc : duties and regu iLions. wt behooves Be to protect our citizens their com- nitions and al nait for the las yeal » O} which about Ohne milhon was 
eestor , treat Britarp would De led, bry the me at ps by n ; he iiiae af merce and puvigation. hyy counter pr yhibimtions duties. and regulations, 1 322 ish: a consid: rat] part im be el ana pork . much itt vegetables: and 
. { he . st atoa : ‘> uw +? "he , wo . . b ) ; ‘ . | ° e ~ j : ‘ 
ramere i policy towards the l nited State ae thought W mad he * st groum alen Free commerce and navigation are not to he given ip exé hange much in butter and cheese: two art los which | particularly name be- 
t. Ie | jour ré ying up Li wich ate tlect It Is Well a” mW n it “ wn : “ pp ‘ for restrictions and vexations: por are they ikelyv to produce 4 relax ne 9 itise their exportation uways implies nm sufi ciency of cattle at home. 
The § bended such measures would be taken, she manifested a readiness to} ti4n of them | New England has advantages in her provision trade, which the West 
FS it ale fe nto the commerce between tbe tWo countries, : . : “| in) the * foreig lr ff * te. . ’ P . ~ 
ed the p admit a greater reciprot ity <3 : ae os red rs on z y Now for General Hamilton. Hear him. I] read from the 11th No. of | )4s not, in the use of foreign salt free of tax. Her salt. free of tax for : 
: » Nurnosce as brought into : Ls } ) ons b © » le atti 36 : , 
clions : \ bill for the } urp a rought : ) — : 7 ot ney I MA i the I ederatist. fie \ ear j 8 was one million one hundred and thirtv-one thousand te : 
: . as ’ mrieater , ‘ rol " : e’ nase mtoa W , . ~ " ’ } A : } ‘ ; = ~- , a > 
of reci 3 pre Hh Mim ler, Mir | ITT, wid = tiie P 4 id ~~ ; , ‘ ! . Suppose we had a government in America. capable ot eycluding hive hundred bushe Ss; and has seldom been less in any preceding Vear, ‘ Be, ¢ 
‘ ' 8 spr gy up, that ‘y shoul be able to maintain their : . . sis : p , , P of : meiiiieied he : . ; pe fe 
ime de- , hope had not : prung Up, tr a ree fe = i Great Britain (with whom we have no treatv of commerce.) trom all! #5 the Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury will show. at 
3 - ~ _ ° iif oe;T =e f r ij ars rol a conec- i ' | , i a _ r! : ’ . e-] " tree ’ e j - > ;° 7 
} out to exci te y tem. ANox, an under ’ a wy, app . : 2 ’ oul ports» what woald be the probable operabon of Lins step upon her } New Eng! ind then can take nothing trom us in the way ot meat or ve- a * 
S tie! apers ishe > tye ne chet adviser in the , , ' —. 2 | getable > one eee . © ins ole ate rx 
m pro- ; wr of papet publi hed by nim, pt } ob : “ a , i ; of polities Would it not enable us to negotiate, with the fatrest prospect getables But she Mnports corn and Hour: she actually receives corn \ aA 
’ hi} ‘ ‘ ‘ = ; | | 1 ; rrei , ‘ perore ‘ ; . Cc. 0 ° Y : } 1? - 7. ) Wr . : , j rey sie . ‘ *. : ‘ r 2 
sovern: : eabipel, as Lor { . hie ithe d \ oe rl at batpien pe _ pu rh rr of success, for comme reqal p ivileges, of the most valuable and extensive | ang Tio from thre Coasts of \ irgitiia and NN: rth ( arolina ' Yes! and 
= thse rc rats (te anit: thet cius svat and dispense wit Tt * , > ae wae SAR _« 
thentic 4 . is ¢ “tal resn ma la rain ood ‘ r eVX\CIUSIVE i os it} pe lise 1 I nd in the dominions of that kingd "TT ? “ueh a] did receive thy: In jong by fore the high Tanft was thonght ot: and will 
¥ 4 Sit feras Juund according to both these wulnesscs .( iinong . : . , ; —, > oft » aioe . rp ™ ’ 
roncur- 7 Ir Part s bill. Ht bas youn oh al Ger (; sa ) , | pomt, gained from the British Government, and which could not be ex- | ConUnue to receive them alter it ceases to exist lhe first that she re- 
. . ti : > ~~ or j tS fat lite CTH orerTnhine ni was sv weeds , . " i ° " « 7 7 iy ‘ ‘ 5 . . ~~ 
Prom h ne ould sede a re : f tal to "9 f - , 4} pected without an equivalent in exempuons and immenities in our mar- | C ived, according to my reading, was about the year 1630, when the 
; that uu ot an of retaliatory restrictions ; and, that Local ~ ;' Nwaenstin anlame aan |‘ da the nest} . 
eration s at u could n r ercile a P m . ’ . : y, ; ‘ A i = +} = kets. would not be iikelv tu tiave a correspon ling etiect on the conduct | ly moun coi my sent cown to the Jame stown ¢ olony to bry corn ; 
; STS P I s redominated so much among thé STATES — aid : i nd she ha “ny ‘rence . rat arthorn lafit: . 
Jebatee INTE 2 I or PREIUDICH P ‘ j | = { r one | of other nations. who would not he inclined to see themselves aitozether and } has bye natitever since. He r high northern latitude prevents 

. ™ ihatt rou rerer eren AGREF to make the ATTEMPI . y ‘ an ae * ohana — on Manatee @ ae . : , 

fe ( on- al cy wre a nerer et ich supplanted inour trade Let Americans con- tne Paisiti’ of pes licjies at home: ana she Lets them in her coasting 
cr Pra » } ~ rye | | e*! t " »: yy" ‘ . rrr . e , "Se mr » i. 4 . . »+} Dat ex sel ; + «f . nae = ' : ’ = 
h num- l pause, Mr. President, in thi Hmportant t ein, » make a remark. | cur in erecting oue GiRI \'i AMERICAN | sj iM. superior to trade to the So i but how mach N he hundredth part of what 
} ; ‘er . f ie if ‘ ‘is “e vi } 7 x } | - ; ' 4 be eh hea i : ir : rrerieer *) } "oe | « 9 . ri : 
om the tis upon that eternal objection to the a/tempt of a measure, Which 1s) the control of all transatlantic force or influence, and able to DICTATE | ®® tower part of Virginia and Carolina have to spare! 
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eport of | appre ° WORLD.” p rts of Pennsyly ania and New York.w tuch are themsels es national gra- bi 
ation of gm Jecton, flyiug from the solid argument, which cannot be wet, > Such are the concurrent authorities m favor of the constitational design, | #i"esof wheat. No,sir, New Englandcan never purchase our provisions. \ 
e regu- deiphic annunciation of the sinister event, whi h no mau can toretell. it | and the nation | expediency, of establishing discriminating dultes. Hias li she really took irom us itl that she couid consume, it would amount ‘ 4 
Ir. Ma- @ ds olten an objection in favorot a foreign interest, by eXcilng and stimu | not experience pr we d the wisdom if this poliev? Certainly it has: and to uothing in the mass of our produ tions. It would be no more than + 
eeches @ lating a foreign Power to counteract our policy. “Thus it was in the | the slightest « aaperi ». between our preseut and furmer situation, wil] | “e nibbling of the mice, at our barns and eribs, which we do not miss; °§ 
which ® period of our history towhich Mr. Madison alludes. Mr. Pitt had yield- conh hes what J wes ‘Take, tor « chen le. our relations with England. |“ d by no means e jual to the de predations of the Norway rats, which. if ; 

» of the S ed. He had actually brought a bill into Parliament to admit a greater and compare the duties of 1790 with those of 1832. The daty oa our) "=" uth, atleet us considerably. Boonlhck alone would gorge her. : a 
ie Con- reciprocity tuto our ¢c ynmercial relations. ‘That bill, s iys Mr. M.., tobacco -f that time. was one shilling and three pence. sterling, a pound; A third great datum isthe well known fret. that New Lngiand takes no + SE 
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tary was right. He had good intelligence from America. Forty years 
have passed away, and no discriminating duties have ever been esta- 
blished. England has not relaxed her Restrictive System ; on the con- 
trary, she has drawn its bonds doubly tight. ‘The increase of our ‘Ta- 
nil duties, tenfold beyond the rate proposed by Mr. Madison, bas had 
no eflect Upon her Restrictive System, except to lighte nit. And why 
Why should five or ten per centum alarm her then, and fifty, an hun- 
dred. two hundred, have no effect pon her now Decanse these Ta- 
rif deties are indiscriminate ; they fall upon all nations alike; and she 
can carry the load as easily, and more so, than other nations. Her com- 
merce, through directly, is not relative! She is not put 
behind any nation by it. She is still upon a level with ali nations. 
The High Tariff Policy then has failed; it has had its trial and not 
succeeded. Far from succeeding, 

ed to counteract. Then abandon it: 
commence the poli v of discrimination. 


y injured by it 


return to revenue duties, and 
‘Tax all imports fairly for re- 
venne, and incidental protection for home industry, and make a disert- 
nunation of five or ten per centam to the prejudice of these who will 
not make fair and friendly treaties with us. My word for it—no, not 
my word—the word of Mr. Madison. the act of Mr. Pitt for it—she 
will relay. She will grant to a discriminating duty of six or seven percent. 


that Which she reluses to the whole power of the High Tariff Policy. | 


We will read again: 

“The only remaining hope that can induce Great Britain to persevere 
iu the plan of conduct she has adopted towards the U. States, lies in the 
supposed difficulty of reconciling the different interests and local pre- 
jndices. "The present occasion will decide whether this hope shal! also 
be withdrawn from her; or whether she is to be inspired with fresh 
confidence in pursuing her own interests without a due respect, either 
for our interests, or fur our rights. He (Mr. M.) could not but view 
the present as, perhaps, the final chance of combining the opinions and 
interests of the several quarters of the Union, in some proper and ade- 
quate plan. If, at a moment when so many occurrences conspire to 
unite the public councils; when the public mind is well disposed to 


it hy . iegravated the evil it protess- | 


then; they are 
tue two periods 
Aue fact is in- 
oh Tart! Pohey has failed to procure us better 
markets for our exports ; on the contrary, it has mjured and deteriorated 
these markets; and ) 
question comes up for the candid consideration of all retlecting men, 
whether the discriminating policy---the policy of the Constitution,and the 
policy of the fathers of the Constitation—ought not now to ba attempted. 
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And here, sir, we meet the question of dumestie manufactures, and of 
for a foreign, wade. We are told that 
omestic manufactures will be prostrated, aud the country covered with 


the substitution of a domestic, 
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| pertor to the foreign one whic himay be lost by it. Suir, it might be an 


promote foreign commerce, bot to destroy it—that the exporting States 


but as arguments drawn from that instrument have Jately fallen inte 
| disrepute or insignificance, | shall make no further reference to it, and 
proceed to the practical view of these two questions. 

| consider the first of these questions settled, so far as facts and rea- 
son can settle any question in haman affairs. 
the exportation of manufactures, of nearly fifty varieties, and to the value 
of six millions of dullars, which now go to foreign countries, and con- 
tend successfully with the manufactares of all nations, without any pro- 
tection at all, to be conclusive of the question of their overthrow and 
prostration at home by being reduced to a revenue protection. I will, 


onr domestic exports of manufactured articles, and proceed to the second 
one, which involves an inquiry into the truth of the position, that a per- 
severance in the High 'Tariti Policy is to create a domestic market, su- 
perior to the fureign one which may be destroyed by it. 





desolation. if the Hig: Tariff Policy is touched; and, we are further told, | 
that a home market will be created, by persevering in that policy, sa- | 


unswer to this objection to repeat, that the Constitution was made to | 


have a right, under the Constitution, to choose their own markets, and |! 
ouglit not to be subjected to the dictation of the manufacturing States ; | 
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wtance in this trade,) France, Spain, the: coasts of the 
and the shores of the Baltic sea, are the markets for 
t . Foreign markets alone furnish as purchasers for 
leprived of that markel, we must give up the cultivation of 
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A fourth great datum, to prove the necessity ef foreign trade, and the 


niter futility of the New England substitute, is the state of ohr hard 
money trade. New England will furnish as with no gold and silver; on 
the « trary, she takes nt from us, and nothing else, in paymentfor her 
manufactures. Our acquisitions of specie all come from foreign trade. 
For even that portion which comes from the lower Mississippi and the 
Sonthern Atlantic States, 1s first obtained from foreign countries, in ex- 
change for the cotton, the rice, and the tobacco which is exported. The 
last ten vears have furmished the Union with seventy-five millions of 
hard money. imported from abroad. Not less than two hondred aud 
forty millions have been imported since thé establishment of the Fede- 
ral Government. Mexico ts our great fountain of supply : Great Bri- 
tain and her dependencies stand seeond ; the Spanish West Indies third ; 
the South American States fourth; France and her dependencies fifth. 
Mexico alone furnishes more than half the annual sapply! - Bat.how ? 
for we send to her dominions less than one million of our domestic pro- 
daetions! Sir, we obtain it by the cireniteus operation of trade ; by 
sending our productions to Furope, exchanging them for fine godds, and 
carrying these goods to Mexico. New England cannot supply the place 
of Mexico and Peru, of Europe and the West Indies, in furnishing us 
with hard money. Far from supplying us with that metal—she exacta 
itfrom us. She gives us nothing but manufactared goods, and for 
these she will take nothing but hard money, or its equivalent; and herein 
lies one of the great evils of the High ‘Tariff System, and its bardest 
operation upon the West—an evil beyond that of the British Colonial 
System ; for the colonies could always pay for their goods from Old Eng- 
land in their provisions and raw materials: but the West must sead 
money to New England! 





[ Concluded on pages 367 and 368. | 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRIEV ANCES—No. 12. 


In our last No. we inquired into the true nature of sovereign- 
ty. We have there seen the sovereignty of the State formed 
by the social compact, and subsisting without the institution of 
the constitutional compact, or the organization of the Govera- 
meat. 

But, inasmuch as each individual has surrendered his sepa- 
rate right of self-governmeaut, aud the regulation of his affairs, 
by the social compact, to the State, in consideration that the 
State, by ils sovereign power, would govera the whole, and 
regulate their affairs, it becomes the sovereign duty of the State 
to provide for the exercise of that sovereigaty in the accom- 
plishment of those objects. This is one of the agreements of 
the social compact. It is dove by the institution of the consti- 
tutional compact. 

Vatte! says: 

“We have seen, already, that every political society must 
necessarily establish public authority to regulate the common 
affairs, to prescribe to each individual the conduct he ought 
to observe with a view to the public welfare, and the means of 
procuring obedience. ‘This authority essentially belongs to the 
body of the society ; but it may be executed by very different 
methods, and every society has a right to choose that most 
agreeable to it.”"—[ Law of Nations, B.1, C.1l, 8.26.) 

The Constitution of a State ts, properly, that instrument by 
which the Government is created, its powers defined, their ex- 
teat limited, the duties of the public fuactiouaries prescribed, 
and the principles according to which the Government is to be 
administered, declared.—|{ Paine’s Rights of Man.} 

Vattel says: 

* The fundamental regulation that determines the manner in 
which the public authority is to be executed, is what forms 
the Constitution of the State. In this is seen the form by 
which the nation acts in quality of a body politic, how and by 
whom the people ought to be governed, and what are the laws 
and duties of Governors.” 


The social compact is formed by the People, the sovereignty 
of the State is formed by the social compact; the constitution- 
al compact is formed by the sovereigaty of the State, and the 
Government of the State is formed by the constitutional com- 
pact. The constitutional compact is, therefore, derived from 
the social compact, and is subsequent to it, and an incident of 
it. 
Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
SAYS : | 

“Society may be distinguished into two kinds, natural aod 
civil. This distinction has not been marked with the accuracy 
which it well merits. Indeed, some writers have given little 
or no attention to the latter kind ; others have expressly deni- 
ed it, and said that there can be no civil society without civil 
government. But this is certainly not the case ; a state of ci- 
vil society must have existed, and such state, in all our reasons 
on the subject, must be supposed before civil government could 
be regularly formed and established. Nay, ‘tis for the security 
and improvement of such a state that the adventitious one of 
civil government has been instituted. To civil society, indeed, 
without including in its description the idea of civil government, 
the name of State may be assigned, by way of excellence.”"— 
[ Lect., vol.1, p-303. | 

* How often has the end been sacrificed to the means! Go- 
vernment was instituted for the happiness of society : how of- 
ten has the happiness of society been offered as a victim to the 
idol of Government! But this is not agreeable to the true or- 
der of things ; it is not consistent with the orthodox political 
ereed. Let Governments, let even the Constitution be, for 
they ought to be, the handmaids: let them not be, for they 
ought not to be, the mistresses of the State.” 

Again: 

“We have already seen that society may exist without civil 
government. Indeed, if we could thiak and reason with accu- 
racy on the subject, we shall necessarily be led to consider, in 
all our contemplation, the formation of society as pre-eristent 
to the formation of those regulations by which the society mean 
that their conduct shall be influenced and directed.” 
| Lect., vol.1, p.d32.] 

The constitutional compact is, therefore, formed by, aad is 
the mere creature of, the sovereign power, and may be, at any 
tume, changed, modified, or annulled, by the People of the 
State, or a majority, without in the siightest degree impairing 
the social compact or sovereignty of the State. 

And, as in a state of nature all men are equal, and have 
equal rights to govern themselves, so, in entering into the so- 
cial compact, all are equal and have equal rights to govern— 
no one person, vor any oumber of persons, having any right to 
govern another, without his owa consent : for by the same right 
he might govera them. The day of the belief in the divine 
right of governors, is gone by. The rights of men to govern 
themselves, has succeeded. 

But, as one of the agreements of the social compact was 
that all should be goverved in such manner as should be agreed 
upon by the society, and as all have ao equal voice in the for- 
mation of their constitutional compact, so all may be said to 
govern themselves : for they have consented to the organiza- 
tion of the government adopted. This consent is express where 
the constitutional compact is uoanimously adopted. But, so 
great is the diversity of the human mind, that this can rarely 
bappen ; aod, if enanimity were required, it would render the 
goverument of society nugatory. It cannot, therefore, be in- 
tended. Either, then, a majority or a minority must be requi- 
red to govern the State. Now, 2s all are equal, it is better to 
postpone the interests or wishes of the few, for the interests or 
wishes of the many. The presumption is on the side of the 
majority ; aud government is iustituted to secure the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Wf a smaller number than a ma- 
jority might govern, this priaciple would be reversed. If a 
greater number than a majority were required, the same effect 
would be produced, in a different way. Bat this subject has 
been so well explained, in na Essay on Civil Government, read 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 





College,) io 1787, that we shall take the liberty of making two 
or three extracts from it. Dr. Cooper says: 
“Society is intended to promote the happiness of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. Hence, the interests (i. e. the happi 
ness) of the majority is to be preferred to that of’ the minority. 
Otherwise, society would produce a decrease, and pot ao ad- 
dition, to the sum of temporal happiness. It is possible, in- 
deed, that promoting of the minor part might, in some parti- 
cular case, produce a degree of happiness equal to ten, while 
promoting the interests of the major part, io that particular 
case, might produce a degree of happiness equal only tu aine: 
in such a case, the degree of ten ought, perhaps, to be prefer- 
red. But, as we are pot ip possession of a sufficient number 
of data, iv the present state of buman affairs, to ascertain such 
a point as this, it cannot practically be noticed ; so that the 
general rule before laid down holds true, viz. the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 
‘Hence. excepting those rights which it would be ineonsist- 
ent with the ends of society to renounce, or that are unneces- 
sary to the ends of society, or counected with duties of prio 
or superior obligations to these of society, the tnterests of any 
one or any number of individuals, coustituung the mioority 
only, must be presumed to be couceded where it interferes with 
ihe interests of the majority. 
“Hence, also, for every practical purpose, the majority is sy- 
nonymous with society. 
* The same reason will hold with respect to all those cases 
where the opinions of individuals who compose the society are 
requisite concerning any proposed means of compassing the 
ends of society : for, if the opinions of the few were, in all 
cases, to be deemed of equal weight with the opiotons of the 
many, the object of society would be perpetually frustrated ; 
nor could society tself long exist. 
** Moreover, in all cases where the sentiments of the majori- 
ty cannot be ascertained numeratim, or individually, it must of 
necessity be presumed that av active majority is a true majori- 
ty : for, where every ove may be active who chooses, the pre- 
sumption is equal, on both sides of the question, concerning 
those who are apparently neuter. Heace, when an opportunity 
is given to all publicly to signify their sentiments on any gene- 
ral question, the majority of those who thus actively sigoify 
their sentiments, ought to be accounted the majority of the 
whole. 
‘But, as it is impossible even for the majority of a society 
to act individually, without such confusion as would defeat the 
ends of the assembly, unless in very small communities, a few 
must, of necessity, be deputed to act for the many. 

* The proposition respecting majorities, will, of course, hold 
true concerning these (comparative) few. 

“The few thus deputed to act for the many, of course, also 
receive all their authority from their constituents : for there is 
no other source consisteut with the maxims already laid down. 


“The authority of the governors is, therefore, derived from 
the consent, either express or presumed, of the governed.” 


But this principle of civil government resis not in abstract 
reasouing, in this country. It has been solemuly affirmed iu 
our Declaration of American Independence. 

But Government is vet only created by the consent of the 
sovereign authority, but established ouly for the commen goad 
of all the citizens of which the society is composed. Doctor 
Cooper says : 

‘The authority of governors is derived from the consent of 
the governed. But no man can reasonably be presumed volun- 
tarily to have delegated to another any dominion over himself, 
but for his own good, and in expectation of something in re- 
turn, at least equivalent to the concession. Nor can any mau 
he supposed to prefer the state of civil society, but with a pro- 
spect of living more happily, upon the whole, by becoming a 
member of such a state, than otherwise. Hence, the happiness 
of the community (i. e. the individuals who compose it) is the 
great end and ovject of civil society ; aod the regulations 
adopted are, or ought to be, no other than the means to the 
end. As the greater amount of happiness is to be preferred vo 
the less, the greatest good of the greatest number is the polar- 
star of all good government, and public utility the criterion by 
which every law is to be tested.” 

Vattel admits that, even where the sovereigoty is transferred 
to the Government, even there the Government is established 
only for the common good of all the citizens—that ts, of the 
State. He says: 

“It is evident that men form a political society, and submit 
to laws, solely for their own advantage and safety. ‘The sove- 
reign authority is, then, established only for the common good 
of all the citizens ; and it would be absurd to think that it 
could change its nature on its passing imto the hands of a Se- 
nate or a Monarch, (i.e. the Government.) Flattery, there- 
fore, cannot disown, without rendering itself equally ridiculous 
and odious, that the sovereign (the Government) is only esta- 
blished for the safety of the State and the advantage of socie- 
ty."—[ Law of Nations, B.1, C.A, S.38-39.] 

But, as the constitutional compact is instituted “ for the safe- 
ty of the State and the advantage of society,” * whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of (or fails to attain) 
these ends, it is the right of the People to alter or abolish it.” 
The majority of the society, at all times, for reasons already 
given, possesses this right. President Cooper says: 

‘Proposition VI. By Proposition Il, aod seq., whenever 
the power or dominion delegated proves to be inconsistent 
with the object of civil government, for which alone it was de- 
legated, the persons delegating must have a right of recalling, 
or annulling, partially or totally, as circumstances may require, 
that power which vo longer answers the ends of its creation— 
cessante natione cessat et Ipsa lex. Hence, also, the propriety of 
frequeat revisions of political Constitutions : for experience 
alone can determine the kivud and degree of power which is 
absolutely necessary, aod no more, to effect the purposes of ci- 
vil society ; with respect to which, indeed, our koowledge hi- 
therto seems in its infancy. Hence, the experience of modern 
limes ought not to give way to mere reverence for antiquity.” 

Again: 

* Proposition XXI. As this authority is conceded fur some 
end or purpose, it must, of course, be limited, in extent and 
duration, by the ends or purpose for which it was created.— 


extending or limiting, continuing or annulling, the delegated 
authority, as the circumstances for which it was granted may, 





iu Englaod, by Mr. Cooper, (now President of South Carolina 


Hence, the persons deputing must have a right remaining, of 


—_ | 


munity, and not merely the representatives or persons deputed, 


constitute the object of society, the majority of the commuui- 


ty (i.e. of the persons deputing) must have the right of judg- 
ing of these circumstances.”’ 


Again: 
* Proposition XXXL, also from Propositions VI and XX{I, it 
may be deduced, universally, that, whenever any alteration ig 
the form of government, or change in the officers of govern. 
nent, appears eligible to the majority of the Peeple, they have 
aright to insist op such alteration or change, whether the offi- 
cers hefore appoiuted were temporary or hereditary : for, whe- 
ther the office itself or the officer answers the purpose of their 
appoimtineut, must be decided either by the governors or the 
goverved. ‘This right of determination ought vot te belong to 
the former, because they pot only may, but geverally have, an 
interest opposite to the welfare of the whole community. The 
honors, the power, and emoluments, annexed to offices of Go- 
veroment, being universally desirable, the possessors will be 
perpetually induced to support their own continuance in the 
enjoymentof them, whether necessary or otherwise to the ends 
of society. The People, however, can have no interest but that 
of the community at large—i. e. of themselves—and, of course, 
cao have no other object, in determiving the object for which 
society was formed. Let it be remembered that government 
is pot a compact betweea the governors and the governed : for, 
at the commencement of political communities among inde- 
pendent inaividuals, there could have been, and can be, no go- 
verpors. ‘They must, of uecessity, be of subsequent origin. 
The public servants and agents, paid, by the People, for wans- 
acting public business, are, indeed, and always aud everywhere 
have been, govervors in fact but by usurpation. 
“The will of the People, therefore—i. e. of the majority— 
ascertained as correctly as the nature of the ease will admit, 
is, of itself, a sufficient reason for any change whatever in the 
Constitution of a Kingdom, or the officers of Government.” 
Again: 


“Proposition XXXII. As the People have the right, they 


otherwise, (as | have observed hefore,) the right itself is nuga- 
lory—a mere name. Hence, if, after every peaceable method 
of obtaining any political change has been repeatedly used in 
vain on the part of the People, the latter will be justrfied in ri- 
sing to compel an obedience to their commands.”—|[ T'ransact. 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, vel.3, 
—Political Essays, p-16.) 

Vattel says: 
cs In virtue of the same principle, it is certain that, if the na- 
tion is uneasy under its Constitution, it has a right to change 
it.” 
‘There can be no difficulty in this, in case the whole pation 
be unanimously inclined to make this change. It is asked, 
What ought to be done if the People are divided? According 
to the common methods of States, the opinion of the majority 
must pass, without dispute, for that of the waole nation; other- 
wise, it would be impossible for the society to take avy resolu- 
uions.”’—| Law of Nations, B.1, C.3, 8.33.) 


Upon the principle that the sovereignty changes not with the 
Government, it is, that, during the changes of government. or 
revolutions of States, the rights and duues of those States re- 
main unimpaired. 

Vatiel says : 

“Since, then, such treaty directly relates to the body of the 
State, it subsists, though the form of a Republic happens to be 
changed, and though it should happen to be transformed into 
a Monarchy: for the State and the Nation are always the same, 
whatever changes are made io the form of government ; and the 
treaty concluded with the Nation remains in foree as long as 
the Nation exists.”"—[ Law of Nations, B.11, C.2, S.185.] 

Chancellor Kent says : 

“It is well to be understood, at a period when alterations in 
the Constitutions of Government, and revolutions in States, 
are familiar, that it is a clear point, in the Law of Nations, that 
treaties are not affected, nor positive obligations of apy kind, 
with other Powers, or with creditors, weakened, by any such 
aiterauiono. A State neither loses any of its rights, nor is dis- 
charged from any of its duties, by a change in the form of eivil 
government. The body politic is still the same, though it may 
have a different organ of commonication.”"—[1 Kent's Com. on 
American Law, p.25—-Burlemaqui Nat. and Pol. Law, vol.2, 
part4, Ch.9, Sec.16.) 

So absolute and despotic is the sovereign power of a State, 
that two or more States may, by their constitutional compact, 
constitute one Government to regulate either a part or the 
whole of their affairs, without ceasing to be sovereign. 

We have a splendid example of a single Government regu- 
lating @ part of the affairs of several sovereign States, in the 
Ampbyctionic Council. 

And, that a common Government may regulate all the affairs 
of two or more States, without either ceasing to be sovereign, 
we have on the authority of Vattel. He says: 

* Two sovereigns may be also subject to the same Prince, 
without any dependence on each other, and each may retain 
all its national rights free and sovereign. ‘The Kiug of Prussia 
is sovereizn Prince of Neufchatel, in Sackerland, without that 
Principality being in any manner united to his other dominions 
—so that the Neufchatelians, in virtue of their franchises, may 
serve a foreign Power at war with the King of Prussia, provi- 
ded that the war is not on account of that Principality." —— 
[Law of Nations, B.1, C.1, 8.9.) 

And, before the unien of England and Scotland, both sove- 
reiguties were governed by the same Monarch, without the 
sovereignty of either being in the slightest degree impaired. 

So long as the State retains the absolute uncontrolled right 
of self-government, it is sovereign. 

But, should the commun Government constituted by two or 
more sovereign States possess the right of supreme dominion, 
they would cease to he sovereign. But,so long as the common 
Goveroment of two or more sovereign States governs by con- 
sent and permission of these respective sovereignties, and sub- 
ject to their control, they are sull perfectly and entirely sove- 
reiga. 

Even should the constitutional compact be dissolved of a 
State, and the Government abolished, the People would pot be 
remitted to a state of nature, unless the social compact be also 
dissolved. The sovereignty of the State still exists unimpair- 
ed, and the laws made by its Government, and all its rights 





from time to time, require. Also, as the happiness of the cow- 


aud duties, still exist ; and the sovereignty of the State * may 


have also the right to the means of enabling them to exercise it; | 
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institute a new Government, laying its foundation on such prio- 
ciples, and organizing its powers ta such furm, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

From the principles which we have laid down, it appears 
that the social compact is formed of individuals living in a state 
‘of nature, possessing the absolute uncontrolled right of self- 
“government, and subject to no law but that of nature ; that, 
‘by the social compact, the sovereiguly of the State is created ; 
Jand, consequently, that the State, possessing the aggregate 
rights of all the individuals of which it ts composed, must pos- 
Sxess the same uncontrolled right of self-government. It must 
be uncontrolled and uacontrollable aliunde. ! hat the sove- 
reignty of the State, from its very mature, ts indivisible and un- 
FS alienable ; that the constitutional compact is the mere creature of 
“ihe sovereign will, and is furmed, modi fied, moulded, abolished, 
: and renewed, by the State, or a majority of the People of the 
: State, at their pleasure, without affecting the sovereignty of 
Tithe State ; and that the civil government of the State is created 
*by the constitutional compact, and is directed aad coutrolled 
Sby it; and that all governors derive all their authority from 
‘the consent of the goverved. é 
) By the social compact, then, the sovereignty of the State is 
created. By the constitutional compact, the civil government of 
“the State is created. But the constitutional compact is subject 
J 10 be controlled, at all times, by the sovereiga will. Therefore, 
S the sovereignty of the State is the creator—the civil goverament 
is the creature. The sovereignty is the principal—the govern- 
‘ment is the agent. ‘The sovereignty is the masler—the govern- 
> ment is the servant. Pe a Oa 
+ We have been thus particular in distinguishing the social 
compact from the constitutional compact, aod the sovereiguty 
Sof the State from the civil government of the State, in order 
the better to make its application to our American tustitutions. 
The principles of civil goverament which we have la'd down 
‘have been recognized, in the United States,in the most solema 
* manner, and on the most tinportaut occasion that has ever oc- 
curred since the first settlement of this couotry. The whole 
i Americano People, on the 4th of July, 1776, by their Represen- 
‘ tatives in Congress, unanimously declared : 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed, by their Creator, with 
certain unalievable rights—that among these are life, liberty, 
* and the pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure these rights, Go- 
' vernments are instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the conseot of the governed ; that, whenever any 
> form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
_ right of the People to alter or abolish it, and to institute a oew 
> government. laying its foundation on such principles, aod or- 
 gauizing its powers ia such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety aod happiness.’"——{ Declaration of 
> American Independence. } 
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Let us, then, apply these principles of political science to 
' our own institutions. What was the condition of the People 
_ of the United States at the time of the formation and adoption 
of the Constitution of the Union? Were they io a state of na- 
> wre, possessing the uncoutrolled right of self-government, and 
» subject to vo law but that of nature? We have shown, in for- 
' mer numbers, that at that time they were associated under se- 
_ parate and distinct sovereigaties, which were never dissolved, 
é possessing civil governments of their owa. They, therefore, 
had already surrendered their right of self-control. They were 
_ subject to the control of their respective sovereigoties. They 
- were uot, therefore, in a condition, as one people, to form a so- 
_ cial compact. They wanted that freedom of will, that freedom 
from coutrol, which ts au essential element io the formation of 
the social compact. 

Again: The social compact can only be formed by individu- 
als, by their express consent. But the compact of Union was 
> formed by States. acting by majorities. Government exercised 
over the dissenting minorities, would be usurpation. 
© But it is only by the formation of the social compact, that the 
sovereiguty is created ; and, as oo social compact could be 
formed, consequently no sovereignty was created. Neither could 
the States grant them a part of their sovereignty: for we have 
seen it is indivisible. Neuher have they transferred the whole: 
for it is, we have seen, unalienable. 

Neither was the compact of Union a constitutional compact 
instituted for the People of the United States as one people. 
> 1. No social compact was formed by the People of the Uni- 
ted States as one people. But the social must precede the 
> constitutional compact. Therefore, vo coustitutional compact 
> was formed for the People of the United States as ove people. 

2. In the formation of the constitutional compact, every per- 
son has an equal voice. But, io the Constitution of the United 
States, all had pot an equal voice. The People of Delaware 
had an equal voice with the People of Virginia, and the Peo- 
ple of Rhode Island had an equal voice with the People of N. 
York. 

3. We have seen that the constitutional compact can be for- 
med only by majorities. But the Coustitation of the United 
States might, by its provisious, have been adopted by a miao- 
rity. 

4. We have seen that amendments to the constitutional com- 

act can only be made by a majority of the People of the State. 
But amendments to the Constitution of the United States may 
be made by a minority of the People of the United States. 

5. We have seen that the constitutional compact of a State 
may he dissolved, and yet the sovereignty remain unimpaired. 
But where is the sovereigaty of the United States if the Con- 
stitution be dissolved ! 
| The Constitution of the United States is not, therefore, a 
* compact for the whole People of the United States as one 
people. 

But, at the time the Union was formed, the States of which 
it was composed, we have seen, were sovereign, and had civil 
>» governments of their own. But as, in the opinions of the ma- 
© jotities of the several States, those governments did not suffi- 
cieutly provide for their safety and happiness ; and, as the Peo- 
ple of the States, or majorities of them, may at all times alter 
or abolish their constitutional compacts, they determined to al- 
ter their respective constitutional compacts ; and, as two or 
more States may, by their constitutional compacts, constitute 
acommon goverument to regulate either a part or the whole 
of their affairs, without impairing their sovereignty, they deter- 
> mined to withdraw so much of the powers of their existing 
> geveruments as related to erternal affairs, and to constitute a 
» siugle goveroment, to whose regulation those affairs should be 
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their separate goveruments. Therefore, iv the language of Mr. 


Constitution of the United States of America,) by which they 
agreed to unite in a single government as to their relations with 
each other and with foreign nations, and as to certaiu other ar- 
tieles particularly specified. ‘They reclaimed, at the same time, 
each to itself, the other rights of independeat goveroment— 
comprehending, mainly, their domestic interests. For the ad- 
ministration of their Federal branch, they agreed to appoint, 
in conjuoction, a distinct set of funetionaries—Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive, aud Judiciary—iu the manner settled in the compact ; 
while each, severally and of course, retained its original right 


Legislative, Executive, aud Judiciary—also, for administering 
the domestic branch of their respective governments. 


two sets of officers, each independent of the otner, constitute, 


powers ascribed to the one, as specifically made Federal, exer- 


compact. 


the several States. 
the several States. 
unimpaired in the several States. 


not a social compact. 
reignty. 


one people. 


no sovereignty. 
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committed, and to retain all other powers, to be regulated by 


Jefferson, they entered into a compact, (which is called the 


of appointing, each for itself, a separate set of functionaries— 
These 
thus, a whole of government for each State separately ; the 


cised over the whole—the residuary powers, reserved to the 
vther, exerciseable exclusively over its particular State; fo- 
reign, herein, each to the other, as they were before the original 


This constitutional compact was adopted by majorities in 
It can only be ameuded by majorities ia 
And, if abolished, the sovereiguty remaius 


The several States, then, formed a constitutional compact— 
They formed a government—pot a sove- 
oa hl ° aA . ° 

hey formed a single government for the united sove- 
reigniies—wot a government for the Peonle of the U. States as 
The People of the United States, therefore, have 
created, by the constitution of Uuiou, a mere government—it has 





fore, an error to suppose that “the power of money depends 
on the rapidity with which these operations are carried oo.” 
For, if this were true, capital could be indefinitely inereased, 
and, consequently, national wealth prodigiously augmented, by 
artificial contrivances to accelerate the rapidity of cireulation. 
The fallacy of this doctrine cousists in taking the effect for the 
cause. The rapid circulation of money is the effect of an i- 
crease of exchanges, arising from an increase of capital, from 
the operaions of industry ; and its ratio of rapidity must de- 
pend upon that inerease. It is, consequently, an additional er- 
ror to suppose that ** the same capital, thus employed, will ere- 
ate four times its own value in a year, and then remain to be 
again employed io a similar routine.” 

If a foreign capital be brought into the country, on loan, the 
fact of its being beneficial or otherwise to the country, depends 
upon the simple circumstance whether the owner of it draws 
from the country an interest upon it equal to, greater than, or 
less than, the profit which can be made out of the capital em- 
ployed in some productive branch of industry. If capital, in 
this country, can be made to produce, in some employment of 
agriculture, commerce, or maoufaetures, ten per centum profit, 
and if ten per centum is to be paid for the use of it, it then be- 
comes a matter of perfect iodiffereoce whether the foreign ea- 
pital be borrowed or pot. If it costs more than ten per cent., 
it would be a positive loss to the country to borrow it; but, if 
less than ten per centum is to be paid for the use of it, its use 
would be a positive benefit, just to the extent of the difference 
between the two rates, but nothing more. The calculation of 
X, upon this subject, is one of the wildest that has ever been 
made by a writer who professed to treat on so important a 
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Foreign Capital.—lo the National Gazette, of the 9th inst., 
appeared an Essay, signed X, headed Oo the effect of Fo- 
reigo Capital,” frou which the following passages are extract- 
ed : 

“ When the capital is employed in erecting houses in cities, it creates 
a demand for ali the materials and for all the labor necessary to the con- 
struction. When the money has been once expended, and the houses 
built, it is not annihilated, nor its power exhausted: it bas merely chan- 
ged hands: it is then again put in requisition, to provide new materials, 
to employ more labor, to erect other houses. ‘Thus, those who furnish 
the materials and the labor for those who have the capital, are soon en- 
abled to build for themselves. The power of money depends on the 
rapidity with which these operations are carried on. The same capital 
thus employed, in an enterprizing community, wil create four times 
its own vaine in a single year, and then remain to be again employed 
ina similar routine. Thus, splendtd habitations and comfortable dwel- 
lings rise up, streets extend, population flows in, and wealth augments. 


“To a short time, this foreign capital has created, out of the clay of 
the earth, and the timber that encumbers the ground, by the force of 
industry, twenty times its own value, and is stil progressing, with ac- 
cumulated energy, to produce new aud more extended creations. One 
hundred thousand dollars, of foreign capital, will, in six mouths, build 
ten houses of ten thousand dollars each ; these will pay the interest for 
ever, and will always represent the borrowed capital ; but, in the next 
six mouths the same money will build ten more bouses, and so on, cre- 
ating double its own value every vear. Thus, at the end of five years, 
the country owes the one hundred thousand dollars, but it has a million 
of property to represent it, and the money still remains. These houses 
are national wealth, and improve the country, and add to the comfort 
of the people. 


“From this statement it will be seen how this foreign capital acta 
upon every class of people, aud every branch of industry—bow it dis- 
tributes itself through the community—how it pays the interest, rewards 
labor, awakens enterprize, stimulates individuals, and improves the 
condition of society.” 

In these extracts, the reader will observe that the author has 
confounded, io his mind, money aad capital as distinct from mo- 
ney, and that he aseribes to capital a function which belongs 
alone to money, and a power to money which belongs alone to 
capital. But let us examine bis positions in detail. 


‘When the capital is employed in erecting houses in cities, 
it creates a demand for all the materials and for all the labor 
necessary to the construction.” This is true. But this same 
capital, when once expended in building houses, cannot be 
employed in building any more houses. A man who has ten 
thousand dollars capital, caunot build, with that capital, any 
more houses than will cost ten thousand dollars ; and, whether 
the capital employed be movuey, or Bank-stock, or merchan- 
dise, it is all the same. Other houses can only be built by an- 
other capital ; aod, hence, when it is said 

‘* When the money has been once expended, and the houses 
built, it is not annihilated, nor its powers exhausted ; it has 
merely changed hands ; it is then again put in requisition, to 
provide new materials, to employ more labor, to erect other 
houses,’’—this is saying nothing more than that the carts which 
hauled the materials for one building, can be made to haul the 
materials for another buildiog ; which nobody would dispute. 
Bat. whilst nobody would dispute that earts could perform this 
double office, it does not follow that the carts themselves con- 
stitute a capital with which houses cau be built; aod in like 
manner is it that the money which is employed as the imple- 
meat for the cireulation of the capital which really goes into a 
building as its component parts, constitutes no part of a capi- 
tal for the building of other houses. Money, viewed as such, 
is nothing but the instrument which conveys capitals from the 
possession of one mao to another, as carts convey materials 
from one place to another ; and, hence, to ascribe to it the 
power of building houses, would be just as absurd as to ascribe 





subject. He supposes that the country would gain, in five 
years, 1,000,000 dollars, upon a capital of 100,000 dollars. Upon 
our supposition, we should gain little more than the thirtieth 
part of that sum : for, if we suppose that we paid the foreign- 


er, for the use of his capital, 5 per centum, and drew from it 


a profit of 10 per centum, the difference would only be 25,000 
dollars, besides a profit of ten per centum upon the annual ac- 
cumulation resulting from this operation, which would not be 
$6,000 more—makiog, in the whole, $31,000. 

If the doctrine of X were true, the wealth of the country 
would augment in a most incredible manoer : for, if a foreign 
capital could be increased ove thousand per centum in 5 years, 
a domestic one could be made to do the same thing. Our late 
shrewd fellow-citizen Stephen Girard, than whom a more eco- 
somical and close calculator of accumulation never lived, found 
it pretty difficult to get thirty per centum for his capital, in five 
years, although he buili a great many houses ; and, had the 
theory of X been true, Mr. Girard might have owned a city as 
large as Philadelphia. 

It is, beyond all dispute, unwise for any nation to discourage 
the introduction into it of fureign capital. But it is also unwise 
to propagate fallacious theories which may have a tendency to 
inystify a subject which can be made so plain. If a farmer, 
or a merchant, or a manufacturer, can borrow capital at 5 per 
centum, which will enable him to embark io some pursuit of 
industry by which he can gain 10 per centum, that he could 
not have gained had it not been for his borrowing the capital, 
it is manifest that he is a gainer just to the extent of five per 
centuin; and he would be very silly if be should look upon the 
five per centum paid for the loan, as a loss sustained by him. 
lo like manner, the price paid for the use of a foreign capital 
profitably employed in this country, is only giving to its owner 
a share of the profits which we have been enabled to ‘make by 
means of his capital, and without which they could not have 
been made. We never need be afraid that foreign capital will 
be borrowed at a loss to the country. Unless it will yield a 
profit greater than the sum that must be paid for the hire of it, 
it will not be borrowed ; and, to exclude foreign capital be- 
cause it is cheap, would be just as absurd as it is to exelude 
foreign maoufactures because they are cheap. 





The Federal Government is not founded upon the principle 
that a majority of the People govern.—One of the greatest er- 
rors under which the American Public labor, is the belief that 
the Government of the United States, as at present constitu- 
ted, is a Government of the majority of the People. Those 
who have never examined the subject, will no doubt be startled 
at this assertion ; but they cannot fail to be convinced of its 
truth, if they will listen to a few plain illustrations which we 
propose to offer, explicitly for the benefit of such. 


lo a Government constituted like that of Peonsylvania, where 
equal representation is allowed to all the taxable inhabitants, 
the Government is a Government of the majority of the Peo- 
ple, because the majority of the Legislature represents a ma- 
jority of the People. Hence, if a law be passed by 51 of her 
100 Representatives, and 17 of her 33 Senators, the will of a 
majority of the taxable inhabitants will be as completely ex- 
pressed as it is possible for auy legislative body to express the 
will of constituents. 

Nevertheless, even under such a Government, a minority 
might possibly rule for a time ; as, for instance, in a case where 
the members might vote in direct opposition to the known 
views of their constituents ; or it might rule permanently, in 
case it were so to happen that in some of the counties the peo- 
ple were unanimous, and in others greatly divided. Thus— 
suppose in one-half the State the people were unanimous, and 
should elect 49 Representatives with 98,000 votes, and that in 





such power to the carte which haul the materials. It is, there. 


the other half of the State, where there were 102,000 voters, 
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the population was so divided that the 51 Representatives 
should be elected by bare majorities, say by 52,000 out of the 
102,000, the State would then present the spectacle of a com-_ 
munity of 200,000 taxables govered by the representatives of a 
little more thao one-fourth of the whole number—that is, 52,- 
000. For this evil, however, there would be no constitutional | 
remedy. It is one of those imperfections which belong to the | 
tepresentative System, and is somewhat counteracted by the 
mode of choosing the Governor, in the election of whom, when | 
there are but two candidates, a majority of the people do truly | 


In a Government constituted like that of Maryland, where 
each county, large or small, is entitled to the same number of 


govern in the choice. | 


Representatives, the Government is not a Government of the 
majority of the People: for, it may very well happeo that a 


majority way cousist of members elected by the least populous 





counties ; and thus it will be clear that a law may very often 
Indeed, in 


represent the will of a minority of the People. 
such a Government, a very small mivority of the people might 
rule. For instance, suppose there were fifty counties, each 
sending two Representatives, of which twenty-six were small, 





containing 50,000 voters, and twenty-four large, containing 
150.000. Suppose, also, that the large counties were unani- 
It might 


then happeu, that 52 Representatives, coustituting a majority, 


j 
mous, and the small ones nearly equally divided. | 
might be elected by 26,000, a bare majority of 50,000 ; aud 
thus pear seven-eighths of the people of the State would be 
governed by a littl more than one-eighth of their number. lo 
like manuer, a Governor, chosen by the Legislature, might, in- 
stead of being the choice of a majority of the peopie, be the 
choice of only one-eighth part. 

Whatever may be the practice of such Governments as those 
we have referred to. the theory is such as we bave described ; 
but the people, baving the power, at their will, to alter the 
Coaustitution, a majority of them (at least in Pennsylvania) cap 
at any time, without a violent revolution, so amend it as to 
relieve themselves from gross oppression, should such be at- 
tempted by a minority. 

From this view of State Governments, it will not be difficult 
to perceive, that, in the administration of the Federal Govero- 


ment, a majority of Congress does not necessarily represent a 





majority of the people. The number of Representatives, at 


present, is 213, chosen in the ratio of 1 to each 50,000 of the 


population. Of this number 107 is a majority. Now, suppose 


that number were elected by bare majorities in the districts 
which they respectively represented, it might happen that ~,- 
700,000 people (a bare majority of 5,300,000, half the whole 
number of the people,) should elect the majority who were 
to make laws for the whole nation, consisting of 10,650,000 in- 
habitants. In regard, teo, to the Senate: thirteen of the small- 
est States, contaiving one-fourth of the population, might send 
body a majority of the Sevaiors ; and, if these Seua- 


* 


to that 


ee an 


tors were chosen by bare majorities in the Legislatures of their | 
respective States, it would follow, that the will of a little more 
than one-eighth of the people would be represented by that 
body. Of these positions there can be no denial. They are 


arithmetically demoustrated: and no man, who listeus to them, 





can fail to perceive that the ledera! Covernmeut ts pot neces- 


carilv a Government of the majority of the people. 





Nouth Carolina.——The Senate of this State consists of 45 


members. The recent election has resulted in the choice of 15 
members in favor of Nullification, and 8 opposed to it. These | 
members, added to those already in office, give the Nuilifers 
31 votes, and the Union Party 14. | 

The House of Representatives consists of 124 members—of 
which the Nullifiers have elected 97, and the Laion Party have 


clected 7 £ 





Thus it will be seen that each Ilouse contains more than 
thirds favorable te a eall for a Convention ; and all doubt 
‘s pow removed as to the immediate convocation of such a 
ody, for the purpose of nullifying the Protective Taritl. 

THe CRIists.—tThe crisis in the political affairs of this 
country, which’ we have for three years foretold, in this paper, 
is now vear at band. The party. in South Carolina, which 

ivocates Nullification, has succeeded, at the election held ou 


~th and Och instauts. in choosing two-thirds of bota Houses 


i the State Li visiature, favorable to their views “ and Lo 
now remains that a Couvention of the People of the 
tate W be immediately convoked by the Legislature, which 


“was tO Have comin nuced au extraordiuary sessiou on Monday 


thay in econfermity with a Proclamation of the Go- 


)-)) . te 
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verpor. The election for members to this Convention will pro- 
vy in November: and, by the middle of 


Should 


, ' 
habiv take piace ¢ 


month, its session may possibly be commenced. 


this Convention contain a majority in favor of Nullifcation, of 


which we think there cannot be a reasonable doubt entertain- 


ed, ww if we judge from the repeated declarauons made, 
proceed to declare null and void, within the limits of South 
Caroli ter the ith of Mareh next, the Tariff Law, so far 
as it ts “at to afford governmental protection to domestic 


manutlact 
piece senry 
requisite (0 SU>. 
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States will very naturally be directed to the important ques- 


jects of the Protective System, and its proper adjustment, In- 


| Although my official acts in re} 


' 


i might well be 


nd will adopt such other measures as may be | 
the legislative cnactmeuts which may be 


the voice of the People of the State, thus 


assemble, in its ordinary course, on 
November, or the extra session may be 


adjourned to meet at an earlier day, in order to be prepared to 
act at the earliest moment ; and, in any event, Congress will 
be apprized, before the middle of December, of its proceed- 
ings. In the meantime, public opinion tbrougheut the different 





tion of what measures should be resorted to, on the part of the 
Federal Government, to meet the case. At the North, we | 


should suppose, forming our opisien from what we see and 


rolina by force ; and, without doubt, such a course will be re- 


commended to Congress. 


discussion, in that body, relative to the powers of the Federal! 


i 


Government to coerce a sovereign State, the doctrine of Nul- 


expediency of a General Convention of the States to settle the 


which, from its moderation and justice, would 





furnish the bes 


guaranty for the true interests of all. If, as has been supposed, 
those views have contributed, in avy degree, to produce a state 
of feeling so much to be desired, | have reason to be gratified 
with the result. 


The approaching, and, if the policy of the present Executive 


is allowed to prevail, the certain and speedy, extinguishmen: 
of the National Debt, has presented ap opportunity for a more 


‘equitable adjustment of the Tariff, which has been already em 
-F ' ; | braced, by the adoption of a conciliatory measure, the spirit o| 
hear, the prevailing sentiment will be to put down South Ca- | which will, I doubt not, continue to | 


ve cherished by all why 


are not desirous of advancing their private interests at the sa- 


This proposition will originate a icrifice of those of the public, and who place a just value Upon 
the peace and harmony of the Union. 


The Protective System, aud its proper adjustment, became 


é nett a subject of frequent and necessary consideration whilst I for 
lification, the right of a State to secede from the Union, the med a part of the Cabinet ; and the manner iv which the Pr 


'sident proposed to carry into eflect the policy in relation to im 


disputed powers under the Constitution, and various other in- | Posts, recomune nuded in his previous Messages, has since bee, 
avowed, with that frankoess which belovgs to his characte; 


cidental matters arising from the actual posture of affairs, 


which is such, that no man, who is really acquainted with its 


To this end, he recommended *‘a modification of the Tariff 


which should produce a reduction of the revenue to the wants 


true character, can look at it without the most painful forebo- | of the Government, and an adjustment of the duty upon im. 
} . e 


dings. 


i . : . 

: . ™ » peste e > ° ye e ‘ono | »@” ' —_ 
which this country has ever witnessed since the acknowledge- jal interests, and to the counteraction of foreign policy, so fa 
as it may be injurious to those toterests. 
| 


ment of our independence. ‘The South, it ts true, is divided 
upon the question of Nullification, but it is not so much so up- 


on the question of resistance in some form or other. 








The progress of Nullification.—The doctrine of Nullification 
. . . . a ih! 
is gaining ground in Alabama. ‘Two vewspapers are about to 


be established at Mobile. and one at Tuscaloosa, which will 


advocate the right of a State to nullify an unconsututional Act 


of Congress. 

ln Georgia, the People are beginning to form * State Rights 
and I’ree Trade Associations,” which have been so instrament- 
al, in South Carolina, iu bringing about public opinion in favor 


of Nullifieation. Complete returns of the late election for | 
Members of Congress have not yet beeu received. | 


— 


} 


The subscribers to the Banyer or Tur Constitution are | the possible agency of the Federal Government iu their con- 
struction so variable in its character and degree, as to render it 


respectfully informed that its publication will terminate with the 


present v Jume. in Dee. next. As by our terms. subscriptions are | 


° i 
payable in advance, we trust that we shall not be considered as 


To us it appears to be the most important moment | ports, with a view to equal justice in relation to all our pation. 


In these sentiments | fully coucur: and | have been thu: 


‘explicit in the statement of them, that there may be no roor 


for misapprehension as to my own views upon the subject. A 
sincere and faithful application of these principles to our legisla- 


‘tion, unwarped by private interest or political design—a re- 


striction of the wants of the Government to a simple and eco. 
nomical administration of its affairs, the only administratior 


“which is consistent with the purity aod stability of our Repub- 


lican System—a preference. in encouragement piven, tu such 
manufactures as are essential to the national defence. and ins 


extension to others in proportion as they are edapted to ou 


country, and of which the raw material is produced by our. 
selves, with a proper respect for the rule which demands that 
all taxes should be imposed in proportion to the ability and 
condition of the contributors—would, [ am convinced, give ul- 
timate satisfaction to a vast majority of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, and arrest that spirit of discontent which is now un- 
|happily so prevalent, and which threateus such extensive inju- 
DISCONTINUANCE OF THIS JOURNAL. ry to the institutions of our country. 


Internal [Improvements are so diversified in their nature, and 


not a little difficult to lay down any precise rule that will em- 


brace the whole subject. 
‘sion is that which distinguishes between the direct construction 


The broadest and best defined divi- 


urging an unreasonable request, if we solicit an early settle- | of works of tnternal improvement by the General Government, 


ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittanees by mail. at our | 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 


— ~— —— 


MR. VAN BUREN’S SENTIMENTS. 





Reply of Mr. Van Buren. to a letter 


der date of the Zoth of August, 


addressed to him, un- 
by a (‘ommittee appointed at 
a meeting of citizens at Shocco Springs, N.C. This letter is 
the same as the one addressed to Mr. Barbour, published in 
our last paper. 
Owasco, (Cayuga County,) October 4th, 1332. 

Your letter of the 25th August found me at this 
| regret, extremely, that the de lay im its reception, oc- 
casioned by my absence, has prevent d au earlier attention to 
its contents. 

By the resolutions which you has 
municate to me, lan ads 


‘ s? _- 
Genti Midi. 


place. 


heen appointed to com- 
sed that these by whom they were 
adupted, desire to be informed of in sentimeuts **ou the sub- 


ternal linprovement, the Bank of the Luined States, and Nul 
lification.” 

The right of these you represent, to he tnformed of my opi- 
nions upon these interesting subjects, as derived from the posi- 
tion in which the favor of my fellow-citizens has placed me, ts 


vuodoubted ; and, in cheerfully with thei request, | 


‘* eye ’ " 
COT viil 
] ~~ 





have only to regret that the inconvenence of the situation tp 
which it finds Ine, Cohsequent upou thie 
tending the further prosecution of my journey, aud the import- 
ance, to the fulfilment of the clyye Cts of your constituents, of as 


little delav as possible in the transmission of this conu.muniea 


| Tron, preclude any thing like an ciaborate GIscUussion of the sub- 
‘jects uuder cousideration, if, indeed, such a course would. un- 


der more favorable circumstances, be desirable to you. The 
however, which T might otherwise experience on this 
account, is relieved by the hope that mv fellow-citizens of N. 
Carolina, preferring, with characteristic good senst 


regret, 


. results to 

speculations, will be as well satished, and as effe ctually aided 

in the jutelligent bestowment of their suflrages, by a brief but 

explicit avowal of Iny Opinions, as they would be by an clabo- 

rate dissertation upon subjects wh 

and diffusively debate d. 
| on 


ch have beeu so thoroughly 


lien 10O the Protective “vstem 


regarded as reaccring the avowal unnecessary, | 


thik it, nevertheless, proper, to say, that | believe the esta- 
_ blishn entof commercial regu! s, with a view to the en- 

to be within the constitu- 
Whilst, however, I have entertain- 
ed this opinion, it has never been my wish to see the power in 
'questiou exercised with an 


ulation 
couragement of domestic products, 


' ' : 
tonal power of Congress. 


my] pressive iit quality upon any por- 
tion Of our citizens, or for the 
lL nion, at the ex 


all times belrewe 


peise ast 
; 

bat to 
admiutstration ¢ 


another. 
’ 
ii¢’ the . ' 


trusted with the f the Federal Government. to 


—“ 


; 


hurry and copnlusion at- 


aud pecuniary assistance given by it to such as are undertaken 
by others. In the former are included the right to make and 
establish roads and canals within the States, and the assump- 
tion of as much jurisdiction over the territory they may occu- 
py, as is necessary for their preservation and use. The latte: 
is restricted to simple grants of money, in aid of such works, 
when made under State authority. 

The Federal Government does not, in my opinion, possess 
the power first specified ; nor can it derive it from the assent 
of the State in which such works are to be constructed. ‘The 
money power, as it is called, is not so free from difficulty. Va- 
rious rules have, from time to time, been suggested, by those 
who properly appreciate the Importance of precision and cer- 
tainty in the operations of the Federal power ; but they have 
been so frequently tafriaged upon, by the apparently upavoid- 
ble action of the Government, that a final and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the question has been prevented. The wide differ- 
ence between a defhoition of the power in question, upon pa- 
per, and its practical application to the operations of Govern- 
ment, has been sensibly felt by all who have been entrusted 
with the management of public affairs. The whole subject 
was reviewed in the President's Maysville Message. Sincerely 
believing that the best toterests of the whole country, the quiet, 
not to say the stability, of the Lnion, and the preservation ol 
that moral foree wuich, perhaps, as much as any other, holds 
it together, imperiously required that the destructive course of 
legislation upon that subject, then prevalent, should, in some 
proper aud constitutional way, be arrested, 1, throughout, gave 
to the measure of which that document was an exposition, my 
active, zealous, and anxious support. 

The opinions ceclared by the President, in the Maysville and 
his sueceeding Annual Message, as 1 understand them, are as 
follows: Jst, That Congress does not possess the power 10 
make and establish a road or canal within a State, with a right 


of jurisdiction to the extent | have stated, and that, if it is the 


| 


wish of the people that the construction of such works should 


ihe undertaken by the Federal Government, a previous amend- 


; 
| 
i 
; 
; 
| 


} 
} 


ment of the Constitution, conferring that power, aud defining 
and restricting its exercise, with reference to the sovereignty ot 
the States, is indispensable. 2d, An intimation of his belief 
that the right te make appropriations, in aid of such internal! 


‘improvements as are of a national character, has been so gene- 
rally acted upon, and so long acquiesced in by the Federal and 
State Governments, and the constituents of each, as to justify 


its exercise ; but that itis, nevertheless, highly expedient that 
even such appropriations should, with the exception of such as 
relate to light-houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and other 
improvemeuts in the harbors and navigable rivers of the Uni- 


ited States, for the security and facility of our foreign com- 


| merce, be deferred at least until the National Debt is paid. dd, 


} 


That, if itis the wish of the people that the agency of the Fe- 
deral (;overnment should be restricted to the appropriation ol 
imoney, and extended, in that form, in aid of such underta- 


advantage of ove section of the | Kings, when carried on by State authority, then the occasion, 


On the contrary, | have at | the manner, and the extent of the appropriation, should be 
acred duty of those who are ep- made the subject of constitutional regulation. 


In these views | concurred : aud I likewise participated in 


direct Hs operations in the manner best calculated to distribute, | the difficulties which were encountered aud expressed by the 


several States and the People. 
were, several years ago, spread before the people of this State, 
and have since been widely diflused, through the medium of the 
public press. My object, at that time, was to invite the atten- 
lion of my immediate constituents to a dispassionate conside- 
ration of the subject, in its various bearings—being well assu- 


. sen . } > igo . } " ‘ . . : ° ° . . 
vas equally as possible, its burdens and blessings amongst the | President, in adopting the principle which concedes to the Fe- 
My views, upon this subject, deral Government the right to make appropriations in aid of 


works which might be regarded as of a national eharacter— 
difficulties which arose as well from the danger of considering 
mere usage the foundation of the right, as from the extreme 
uuceriainty, and consequent insecurity, of the best rule that 
had ever been adopted, or that could, in the absence of a posi- 











, red that such au investigauon would bring them to a standard ' tive constitutional provision, be established. ‘The reasons on 
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which these objections were founded, are so fully stated in the 
jocument referred to, and have been so extensively promulga- 
Ted, that it is uonecessary for me to repeat them here. Subse- 
qjuent reflection and experience have confirmed my apprehen- 
sions of the injurious consequences which would probably flow 
from the usurpation of appropriations for internal improve- 
iments, with no better rule for the government of Congress thao 
hat ef which | have spoken ; and I do not hesitate to express 
at as my opinion, that the general and true interests of the coun- 
avy would be best cousulted by “ ithholding them, with the Cx- 
a reptions which L have already referred to, until some constitu- 
ional regulation upon the subject has beea mace. 





Guditference, much less of hostility, to interual improvements. 
l have never omitted to 
for which, by the 


' 
a ieve 


BA s such, they can have no enemies. 
Wive them all the proper aid in my power ; 
4 ay, | claim oo particular merit, as Ido not be there ts 
sn honest and sane mao in the country who does not wish lo 
See them prosper , but their construction, and the Manger iu 
Qwhich, aod the means by which, they are to be eflected, are 
nu te different questions. Rather than again expose our legis- 
tion to all the corrupting influence of those scrambles and 
Seombinations, in Congress, which have been heretotore Wit- 
Sressed. and the other affairs of the country, to the injurious ef- 
Mects uuavoidably resulting from them, it would, in my opinton, 







— 


and not embraced iv the exception which has been pointed 
Sut, for the present, to the supports upon which they have re- 
Mosed with so much success for the last two years, viz: State 
®ilorts and private enterprize. . 
Become convinced that the progress of these works should be 

ecelerated by the Federal arm, they will not refuse to come 
Qo some proper constitutional arrangement upon the subject. 

The supposition that an equitable rule, which pays a proper 
Pespect to the interest and condition of the diflerent States, 


It the great body of the people 


Bould fail to receive, ultimately, the constitutional sanction, | 










Bould be doing injustice to the intelligence of the country. By 


spring from diversities of Opinion upon constitutional 
of deep interest; and, in the meantime, the resources ol 
ountry would be best husbauded by being leit in the hands 
those by whose labor they are produced. 

[ am unreservedly opposed to a renewal of the Charter of the 
vited States Bank, and approve of the refusal! of the Presi- 
Silent to sign the bill p issed for that purpose at the last sessiou 
®{ Cougress, as well on account of the unconstitutionaity, as 


i. called. With whatever SINCErIty that doctrine may be enter- 
Rained by others. I believe that it is entirely destitute of const 
Rational authority, and that it could not be adopted without 
@rawing after it the ultimate, but certain, destruction of the 
iP eetittanies 

4 


a 


That these views will be universally acceptable to those who 
Have called them forth, Ldo not allow myself to expect. He 
® ho thinks, in a country, the 

ed as ours, an im ore spect to the ¢ 
truction is made to perform so great 


interests of which are so diversi 


‘onstitution of which con 


























‘ations, or the most profound reflectio 


Bape his polite il tenets as to meet the app mbation of all: or 
Mho is so unreasonable as to require that those of the public 
@ervants should, in all respects, correspond with his own, must 
on. For myself, Lecherish no such hope. | Ll ask is a fair 
mfidence in the sincerity of the principles I have avowed, 
Bad in the fidelity with which they will be maintained, It is 
ipossihle that any nomination could bave been more entirely 


| upon me. Ifad it not been for the event to which, as 1 have 


‘fore said, [I feel myself principally indebted for it, [ should 


nor intended for me is felt to be. Aud | beg my fellow-ceiti- 


us of North Carolina to believe, that, notwithstanding the 


itertain of their unwavering though unpretending patriotism, 
id unspotted politieal faith, and the high gratihication [ should 
‘rive-from being thought worthy of their conndence, I shall 
el it a duty to be conteat with whatever disposition of the 
restion they, in the houest exercise of their opinious, shall see 
to make. 

4 With sentiments of high consideration, 
BS l am, geutlemen, your obedieut servant, 
c M. VAN BUREN. 
B. Soseph H. Bryan, Josiah T. Gran- 

pe berry, and Memacan Hunt, Psq’rs., 
Committee, &c. 
SPEECH OF 


MR. BENTON, OF 


MISSOURI. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 3S. | 

& No, Mr. President, | wash my hands of these Lilliputian sta- 
i attach no consequence to the long list that was read 
us, of sheep and cattie driven into Boston, and the invoices 
corn aud flour imported into Rhode Island. [wash my 
nds of all the fine prospects which have been exhibited for 
e future consumption of the products of the Great West, in 
» nut-shell of New kingland. | look at the thiog under oth- 
® and larger phases. | look at it under the aspects which God 
aD nature present, and Which maa can veither couceal vor 
er. Llook at her under the aspects of territorial extent— 
ssible pepulation—pursuits of indusiry—and habits of trade 
Band say, that the microscopic speck in the Northeastern cor- 
r of our America CANNOT furnish cousnmers for Western 
Visions—ecannot furnish purchasers for Westera tobacco— 
inuot become the golden fountain of supply tor the precious 
stals. Aud L say this, without reference to the mountains 
ich intervene, and the ice, which forbids communication 
ben commuvication is alone wanted. | pretermit all mention 
these natural obstacles of earth and climate, because | wish 
avoid disputation, aud | koow that I should be suddenly told 
t the West is to remove or overcome all these obstacles of 
ure ; her lands are to be a fund for levelling mountains, and 
wing out rail-wavs, and perforating the earth with canals, 
so drawing off the commerce of the West from New Or- 


tics, 


In this avowal, | am certainly not influenced by feelings of | 


e infinitely preferable to leave works of the character spoken | 


Such a settlement of the question, our political system, iu addi. | 
on to the other advantages derived from it, would, tu relation | 
y subject at least, be relieved trom those daugerous shocks | 


a part, that the purest in- | 


us, Call enable him so to} 


xpect to make up his account with disappointme ut or decep- | 


nsolicited, by word or deed, than that w hich h is heen bestow- 


it have hesitated to decline, however highly distinguished the | 


ep sense which. in common with the peapl of the Union, || 


leans to Boston and New York. I leave out these views, be- 


‘cause I kuow that, after the West may have been despoiled of | 


,its lands for this object, the commerce of the GREAT VALLEY 
| will still follow the course of nature, and flow through the chan- 
'nel which God has created for it. It will still prefer down hill 
_to up hill—down stream toup stream—a flowing river to a fro- 
zen ditch--a magnificent steamboat to a narrow cage——a cheer- 
ful city, in a soft, delicious, salubrious climate,(for such is New 


| Orleans in all the business months.) to the dreary regions, the 
ice-bound harbors, aud the winter-desolation, of the Northeast- 
fern cities. 

| The West needs foreign trade. 


Why else did our ancestors 
struggle, under the Government of the Confederation. to secure 
the free navigation of the Mississippi? Why else did the whole 
West rejoice at the acquisition of the mouths of the Mississippi 
in 1203?) But it is said that the introduction of the High ‘Ta- 
rif Policy has not been injurious to foreign trade. | think oth- 
erwise ; but let us avoid 


an array of Opposite opinions, and 
coutradictory assertions, which decide nothing, and produce po 
results. aud let us have recourse to the logic 
'puts an end to all mistakes ; let as examine this point upon 
levidence, and evidence of that character that no man may be 
permitted to dispute it. 


of faets, which 


| speak of the evidence of the eustom 
house books, and will take two periods which will exhibit the 
fairest state of the question. I will take the year I816, which 
was the vear of the commencement of the High Tariff Poliey, 
and the year 1230, which was two years alter that system had 
t attained its present maximum growth. In the first of these 
years, the export of domestic productions was SO4.781."06 : in 
the second, it was S59,462, 029. 


Hlere is a decrease of five mil- 
lions. when there ought to have been an increase of about thir- 
tv millions : for our population had increased one-third in the 
same time, and our country was at peace with all the world 
during the whole period ; and her foreign commerce should 
have been as progressive as her population. ‘The diminution 
of foreign trade is, then, in reality, about thirty-five millions 
and that in the short space of fourteen years. 
king view of the decline of 


This is a stri- 
ler the Hiwh Te- 
riff Policy; but it is by no means the strougest view which the 
ease admits. That strongest view will be seen in the dissec- 
tion, or analysis, of our export trade for those 
ration which will show that the decline has fallen. not general- 
ily, upon all our exports, but partially and exclusively on the 
| products of the earth—the products of the South and West— 
while the exports of the Northeast have actualy increased du- 
ring the same period. 
Here is the analysis: 


foreign trade une 


years—~—au ope- 


ee 


In 1816, the domestic exports were : 


fu the products of agriculture, - §523.454.000 


ee the forest. - - 7.203.000 
6 + the sea, - . L331 000 
a manufactures, - - 1.755.000 


In 1230, they were: 


£46 976 322 





In the products of agriculture, - . 


the forest, - - $.10.047 
. the sea, - - . 1.726.270 
} . _ om « 
as mauulactures. - - 6.004 .3"0 


ithe logie of the exact sctences'—here ts the true workiog of the 
High Tariff Policy! And what does it prove to you? I: 
| proves that agriculture, m the year 1230, is worth seven mil- 
| lions less than in 1=16, instead of being worth one-third, or se- 
,venteen millions, that the products of the forest, a kin- 


more ; 
idred product to agriculture, is three m: 
' 

| 


ons less in 1830 than 
lin ISlG. tastead of being three millions more; that the pro- 
iducts of the sea, instead of declining like the others, have ae- 
tually advanced near half a miliion ; aud that the products of 
the manufactories have advanced upwards of three-fold : from 
lone million and three quarters to six millions and a half! This 
|logie of figures puts to flight theories waich 
|} would either deny the fact of a decline in our foreign com- 
| 


all the delusive 


merce, or attribute it to the diminution of money, and conse- 
queut fall of prices. The produce of the High Tariff States 
is not affected by those causes. ‘The produce of the sea, viz: 
fish, ol, whalebove, and spermaceti, which go from the High 
Tariff States in the Northeast, sells as well as ever. The pro- 
cuce of the mavufactories, too uumerous to be detailed, espe- 
cially after reading a listot them an hour ago, also go from the 
pore States, and is vastly tnucreased. 


but the produce of agri- 
iculture, viz: beef, pork, bacon, flour, grain, cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, dic. &e., whieh ro from the Southero and Westero States, 
| is largely sunk in value ; the produce of the forest, which goes 
| principally from the same States, and consists of skins and 
| furs, of tar, piteh, rosin, and turpeutine, of staves and shingles, 
| hewn timber, masts, spars, boards, and other lumber. has also 
) sunk Sir, there is no mustake tn these figures—no 
, error in these deductious-—no rocm for any diversity of opi- 
juion. The High Tariff works alike throughout all its depart- 
i} meuts and in every operation, at home and abroad. It is hurt- 
ful to the FanmER and the PLANTER—-it is beneficial to the 
| FISHERMAN and the wanuractrurer. It sheds the whole of 
hits bevign influences upou the Northeast—-it reserves all its 
baleful effects for the Sourh aud West. 

Several speakers, Mr. President, have read to us the accounts 


in value. 


of British oppression during our colonial vassalage. They have 
show u that we were allowed to manutacture Hothing for our- 
, Selves, and were compelled to pureh 
|the mother country. This was certainly a great oppression 
upon the colouists, and deserved their highest resentment: but, 
in soine respects, the present state ol trade between the West 
and the High Tariff States is on a worse footing. for the Wesr. 
than thatol the colonists was with the mother country. In the 





ase the manufactures of 


ee 


' 


first place, the colouists bought their maoutactures from the 
mother country at a cheaper rate than we buy trom the bhigh 
‘Tariff States, especially in the essential articles of woollen 
_goods. Iu the vext place, the colouists paid ia then 
(}ductions ; weiu money. In the third piece, the e 
nished the raw materals to be worked up in Ib, ylaud, wihte 
the West furnishes scarce!y auy raw materml for the North. 
eastern manufactures, aud many of them employ forage ma 
terials, to the exclusion of American materials Ve have a 
very striking imstance of this 1a a memorial bow Upon our te 
ble, from a firm of flax manufacturers near Philadelphia. ty 
contains this remarkable seatence: “ The manufocturcs your 
memorialists produce are from FORBIGN FLAX BRCLUSIVELY. ond 
consist of shoe-thread, tailors’ threads, lwines, and fla: and tow 
yarns entering into other manufactures, as checks, linens. carpet 


own per 


piertgastss Pars 


Here, sir, is proof for you '—here ts demonstration !—here is 


ing, patent floor cloth, boot webbing, and hair seating, which can- 





not be made, from the flax GROWN IN THIS COUNTRY, of a qua- 
lity to answer the purposes of the consumers.” Now, under the 
old colonial system, these manufacturers would have been obii- 


‘ged to use American flax. and to have paid Americans for it ; 


but, under our High Tariff, they buy the flax from abroad ; and 
the high duties upon all the manufactures of flax, as threads 
aud twines, checks and linens, carpetings and floor cloths, boot 
webbing aud hair seattog, enables them to sell the manufacture 
sufficiently bigh to evabie them to buy the foreign material ; and 
the people are to be deluded with the story that this is a po- 
westic manufactory! The quantity of foreign flax imported 
iuto the United States in two years after the Tariff of 1828, 
and remaining in the country for consumption, was $96,742 
worth ; which, of course, weut into our pomestTic mapufacto- 
ries. It is the same thing with other articles : for our custom- 
house books show an import of foreign wool, since the Tariff 
of 1224, to the value of $2,072,185 ; of foreign hemp, to the 
value of 83,541,642 ; of foreign indigo, to the value of &4,- 
835,707 ; of foreign raw hides, to the value of $11,172,700: 
aud of foreign furs, to the value of $2.077,235—making. io the 
whole, au importation of foreign materials, in 5 articles alone, 
to the amount of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, in the 
short space of six years, between the years 1824 and 1830. 
And this ts the nett amount which remained in the country for 
cousumption, after deducting the re-exportations. This im- 


_meose sum has been paid to foreigners, instead of Americana 





ito our don é 








| commerce of all oations, upou reciprocal terms. 


ciuizens ; so that, in this respect, our trade with the Northeast- 
ern maoufacturers is on a far worse footing than thatof the o'd 
colonists with Great Britain. But I trust that this hardship 


will soon be relieved, and that.in the modification of the Tariff 


at the present sessiou, the farmers and planters of the United 
States will be admitted into the benefits of the American Sys- 


tem, and secured io the domestic supply of the raw materials 
stic maqpfactories. I hope for this much, for the 
farmers, and for the hovor of the System : for nothing can be 
more ABSURD than to erect DOMESTIC manufactures upon Fo- 
REIGN matertals—nothing more CONTRADICTORY than to predi- 
cate INDEPENDENCE for goods UpOU DEPENDENCE for materials 
to make them out of—uothing more 1niquirous than to give 
to the manufacturers the home-market of Goons, and not give 
to the farmers the home-market of Raw MATERIALs—nothing 
more INSULTING to the understandings of the people, than to 
call such a ONE-SIDED MoNOPOLY an “AMERICAN SYS- 
TEM!" 

The West, then, Mr. President, in common with all the agri- 
cultural portions of this Union, has a deep and direct interest 
in the preservation and extension of foreign trade. If she look- 
ed to her interest alone—if she looked at the question under 
the single aspect of selfish benefit—she would be an advocate 
for uurestrieted commerce with all the world. She would con- 
tinue the ery, upon which she went to war, twenty years ago, 
for Free Trape and Sarrors’ Ricuts! But the West is noe 
individual in her existence, nor egotistical in her poliev. Sh 
is a sectional division of aun extended Confederacy—she be- 
longs to a great Political System—she is subject to a duplicate 

government—and these conditions impose upon her 
obligations which neither duty nor patriotism permit her to dis- 
regard. Her Government must be supported, and that support 
requires revenue ; her independence must be maintained, and 
that indepeudence requires 2 home-supply of certain articles. 
Foreign commerce presents the most convenient subject for re- 
venue for the support of the Federal Government, and the levy 
of that revenue may be made the means of encouraging the 
production of the essential articles which our independence re- 
quires to be made at bome. Hence the necessity of qualifying 
the unlimited freedom of trade, which our pecuniary interest 
might require ; and hence, also, the measure of that qualifica- 
tion. And this, Mr. President, brings me back to a point 
which | mentioned before, and which, upon this subject, is the 
law and the prophets with me: REVENUE to the extent of 
the Government wants—-PROTECTION as an incident to 
revenue. 


a 8 


torm of 


Sir, [do not argue these points over again; nor do J £0 
further into the discussion for REGULATING foreign com- 
merece upov the principle of RECIPROCITY, and establish- 
ing DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, as a means of coercing, 
or conciliating, beneficial treaties from foreign nations. | leave 
all these points to their fate—to live or perish upoa what bas 
already been said. But there was a phrase used by Gen. Ha- 
milton, and read to you some half hour ago, which I must be 
excused for bringing up again to the notice of the Senate. 
Gen. Hamilton spoke of the AMERICAN SYSTEM: aad 
he is the first dividual, so far as my reading extends, that 
ever prenoupced that phrase. But, in what sease did he use 
it? For the destruction of foreign commerce, think you, and 
the substitution of a delusive home-trade, and domestic manu- 
factures? No, sir—bat for the preservation, the extension, the 
promotion, of foreign trade—to exalt it to the highest point of 
prosperity—and that by a discriminating duty. This was Geo. 
Hlamilton’s idea of an AMERICAN SYSTEM. This was 
the system, this was the policy, which, in the glowing language 
of that ardent man, was to enable us, not to eut the conuee- 
tion, but to dictate the terms of the connection. between the old 
avd the pew world. This it was whieh was to open to us the 


\nod this is 


ithe system with which President Washington directed Wr. 


(;ouverneur Morris to warn England. in 1789, and the fear of 
which, Mr. Madison tells us, induced Mr. Pitt to bring bis bill 
inte Parliameot ter the relaxation of the British Restrictive 
“System, above forty years ago. ‘This is the system. the suc. 
cess of which was belheved to be miallible forty years ago. Is 
there the least reasen to belheve its success Would fail now ? 
=o tar from vt. that suecess is «till more proba le now then at 
that tume b.xamne ils Gperalion | 
gu Powers 
md Crermuny 


sO¢ its practical eflect up- 
\\ e tthport imenus frem | Lig tel, l rance, 
euch of these Powers takes tobecce irom ws 
teuet wothy be vy cuties of restrictions We abvelseh dates on Me 
hens. in taver of any Power that wi 
derate duties : 


take ou toheeee on me 
am! we leave a duty of «x or exgit por ceatom 
inven of these Powers that refuse Tbe result mest be, 
that »ome ope will eater wie eur arrangement, and, if aay one 
does. the others must, or suffer a dechwe ma branch of wade 
which well be greatly te thew owe preywdiee Another exam- 
ple : We get enffee from Cube, &t. Dominge, aad Brasil, all 
these cueatries take provisious from us, but leaded wah dutes 
beyood ther valve w the Luned States. Their coffee wade 
with us is indispensable. We are thew best coctemer. A free 
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trade in coffee, with any one of them, would compet the oth- 
ers to relax in their high duties, and relieve our provisiun-trade 
from oppressive burdens in the West ludies, J meation a few 

i. a oe. ~~ =f avamonle + hut * 
articies, and a@ ieW 1. uwers OnLy, UF Way vu. Vencenanpew gee Saat 
system which I recommend extends to all Powers, without ex- 
ception, and to all the leading articles oa which we propose to 
abolish or greatly reduce our duties. Success seems to be cer- 
tain ; bat, if not, what then? Have we lost avy thing? No, 
sir ; we are where we should be without the attempt. And 
this is the peculiar recommendation of the discriminating sys- 
tem, that, while it proposes, and almost makes sure of, the 
greatest advantages, it exposes nothing to risk. 

Sir, this proposition for equivalents obviates the objection to 
a repeal of duties on articles of juxury. Uuder the plan I pro- 
pose, the repeal will be purchased, not granted gratuitously ; 
and the laborer, that never uses a luxury, will have the beoefit 
of the repeal of duty on all articles of that description, io the 
improved markets which it will obtain for his produce abroad. 

ir, let no one object to the tia!, the experiment, of this sys- 
tem, upon a self-made prediction that it may not succeed. Si- 
nister predictions are a very common, but a very miserable, 
substitute for solid argument. They are insidious objections, 
often disguised io candor, and founded in hostility. They aid 
the foreign Powers, by suggesting to them ao adverse policy, 
and confirming them in schemes of counteraction. Such pre- 
dictions belong to the enemy, or to those feeble minds to which 
every attempt is an impossibility, who see defeat in every un- 
dertaking. Let such be content with .heir own inactivity,with- 
out throwing cold water upou the ardor of others. Let the ti- 
mid stand back ; they could do nothing, if they tried. “ Faint 
heart never won fair lady.” Let the bold go forward. Let 
those try, who have the spiri: of victory within them. I pre- 
diet auspiciously for my country. I predict success, and the 
most beneficial consequetces, from a trial of the discriminating 
system. We can abolish sixteen millions of duties ; we can 
set one-half our commerce free ; all Europe wants a share in 
that free trade ; and every Power in Europe will bid for it, 
and grant equivalents for it, if aot gratuitously abandoned to 
them. Why should we abandon such a pense! Why not 
avail ourselves of all our fair advantages! We hold a lever, 
with which we can lift the commercial system of the world : 
we occupy a position which enables us to command the com- 
merce of all nations—a position which, in the language of Ge- 
neral Hamilton, enables us to dictate the terms of the connec- 
tion between America and Europe. Why refuse to work that 
lever? Why forego the advantages of such a position? Why 
abandon forty millions of free trade to the gratuitous enjoyment 
of foreign nations? Why not ask for equivalents? Why not 
ask for a reduction of sixteen millions of duties on our exports 
of grain aad provisions, tobacco, rice, flour, &c., in return for 
a reduction of sixteen millions here upoo the imports of silks 
and wives, lineus aud worsted stuff goods, coffee, &c., which 
we receive from foreign nations? Why not try the system of 
the Constitution, in a conjupecture so favorable ?—which may 
never occur agaio——when success is now so certain, and the 
advantages so great——when the attempt exposes nothing to 
risk, and failure would leave all things just as they are? I ask 
for a chance, and nothing but a chance. I ask it in the name 
of the Constitution, and the good of the country. If we are 
defeated, let the defeat come from abroad. If the Constitution 
cannot work—if its theory of regulating trade, by discrimina- 
ting duties, is a fallacy—if the Constitution is to fail in the 
maim object for which it was formed, and without which it 
would not have been formed—let it, at least, bave a trial first. 
Let the failure be proved upon experiment, and pot acknow- 
ledged upon anticipation. But it will not fail. Authentic facts 
enable me to say it will not. France has actually begun the 
system of discriminating duties, with us. I allude to the ar- 
rangement upon wines and cottons, which the late treaty con- 
tains. Another Power, which I do pot name, for a reason 
which the Senate will uoderstand, is now actually complain- 
ing that we do not begin the system with her; and that Power 
is ove of our best customers for tobacco, and the very best cus- 
tomer we have for rice. The Governor-General of the Swe. 
dish West lodies, from a third Power, made a visit to this city 
{wo years ago, to propose the same policy between the Swe- 
dish West Indies and the United States ; an instance which I 
cite, not for adoption to the extent he proposed, but to show 
the general feeling in favor of a just reciprocity in trade. Nor 
do ences of England. The vast majority of her people, 
and a powerful minority in Parliament, have always been in 
favor of relaxation in her coro laws ; the reform of the repre- 
sentation, now iv progress, is expected :o effect that reform in 
legislation ; and a circumstance, just occurred in England, rai- 
ses my expectation of its early success. It is the refusal of the 
titular Lord Milton to accept a peerage, and go into the House 
of Lerds, because he wishes to remain in the House of Com- 
mons till the corn laws are repealed. 

Mr. President, 1 hope [ have beeu fortunate enough to make 
myself intelligible to the Senate. I certainly understand my- 
self, whether others do or not. 1 am an enemy to voneces- 
sary taxation, and mean to vote for reducing the reveoue to 
the wants of the Goveroment. [I am an enemy to a Public 
Debt—to its substance, as well as to its shadow—and mean to 
vote for relief from the BURDENS, as well as relief from the 
wane, of our present debt. 1 am a friend to domestic indus- 
try, and intend to give it a fair protection under the regular ex- 
ercive of the revenue-raising power. I am a friend to a judi- 
eious Tariff, in contradistinction to an injadicious, or a politi- 
eal, or a sectional! one, and mean to have regard to every pub- 
lie interest—the farmer as well as the maoufacturer—the con- 
sumer as well as the producer—the importer as well as the ex- 

er—in adjusting the future scale of the Tariff of Duties. 
Above all, ! am a friend to the cultivators of the earth, and 
mean to labor hard to give them some benefit from the reduc- 
tion of the revenue, in lowering the price of LAND, and abo- 
lishing the tax on sat. For the rest, [ am io favor of action, 
not words. Lam for going to work on the Tariff Bill, and 
ceasing to debate on the Tariff Resolutions. I am in favor of 
dropping both the resolutions before us, and sending agother 
to a Committee, and directing that Committee to bring in the 
whole Tariff in ove bill—every item aow subject to duty—that 
we may take it up for decision, begin at the beginning, and go 
to the end—altering what we can alter, and showing the result 
to the people, for their approval or condemnation. This is 
what Iam now for, and for this purpose I now conclude my 
speech, and offer you a resolution, in amendmeat, or substitu- 
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APPENDIX. [forty-four thousnad dolars Thin ie 000 of the most eujust 


No. 1. 
Extract from the last Annual Message of President Jackson. 


(> This extract relates to the reduction of revenue, the 
proper adjustmect of the duties for the protection of vational 
interests, and the counteraction of foreign adverse policy. It 
shows the President's sentiments on these points, and is per- 
fectly consistent with his letter to Dr. Coleman, his votes in the 
Senate, in 1824, his answer to Gov. Ray of Indiana, and all 
his other Messages, and leaves uo rooni for charging him with 
concealment or double-dealing. 


“The confidence with which the extinguishment of the Pub- 
lic Debt may be anticipated, presents an opportunity for carry- 
ing into effect, more fully, the policy in relation to import du- 
ties, which has been recommended in my former Messages. A 
modification of the Tariff, which shall produce a reduction of 
our revenue to the tants of the Government, and an adjustment 
of the duties oo imports, with a view to equal justice in rela- 
tion to all our national interests, and to the counteration of fo- 
reign policy, so far as it may be injuridus to those interesis, is 
deemed to be one of the principal objects which demand the 
consideration of the present Congress. Justice to the ioterests 
of the merchant, as well as the manufacturer, requires that 
material reductions in the import duties be prospective ; and, 
unless the present Congress shall dispose of the subject, the 
proposed reductions canoot properly be made to take effect at 
the period whea the necessity for the revenue arising from pre- 
sent rates shall cease. It is, therefore, desirable that arrange- 
ments be adopted at your present session, to relieve the people 
from unnecessary taxation, after the extinguishment of the Public 
Debt. In the exercise of that spirit of concession and concili- 
ation which has distinguished the friends of our Union in all 
great emergencies, it is believed that this object may be effect- 
ed without injury to any national inicrest.” 


No. 2. 

Statement of Coin and Bullion anoually imported into the 
United States, from foreiga countries, for the last ten years, 
to show the necessity of foreign commerce, for the supply of 
the precious metals : 


Years. Bullion. Coin. 
1821, - : : $84,890 $7 980,000 
1822, : : - 411,444 2,958,402 
1823, - - - 230,771 4,867,125 
1824, : - 331,384 8,053,443 
1825, - - - 519,847 5,630,918 
1826, - - - 578,281 6,302,685 
1827, - - - 513,546 7,637,476 
1828, - - 534,713 6,955,028 
1829, - - - 947,745 6,455,867 
1830, - - - 1,164,610 6,991 354 
1831], (to June,) - 666,941 9,105,808 
$5,984,288 $68,938,106 
No. 3. 


Exportation of Tobacco, to show the countries which 
our best customers for that staple, for 1830 : 


are 


Hhds. Value. 
England, - - - 19,910 $1,537,744 
The Netherlands, - - 22,576 1,135,756 
The Hanse Towns, - 15,318 751,860 
France, - - - - 7 O07 995,996 
Spaio, - - - - 7,773 459,403 
Italy and Malta, -~— - 1,225 86,091 
West Indies, (about - 3,000 260,000 
Gibraltar, - - - 2,632 147,946 
Sweden and Norway, - 1,822 123,407 
British American Colonies, 428 29,756 


{> The total amount of exports of Tobacco from the U. 
States, of which many small parcels went to nations pot men- 
tioned above, was 83,810 hhds., worth $5,586,350. 


No. 4. 
Importations of Foreign Hides, Hemp, Wool, Indigo, and 
Furs, since the Tariff of 1824—to show that the protections 
of the American System do not extend to the products of 
the American farmers : 

] 


. 1826. 1827. 
Hides, - $2,089,187 2,460,854 $1,090,317 
Hemp, - 431,727 551,319 635,850 
Wool, - 552,079 446,768 379,839 
Indigo, - 547,292 1,267,439 228,133 
Furs, - 343,114 298,052 344,560 
1828. 1829. 1830. 
Hides, - 1,530,123 1,902,443 2,099,776 
Hiemp, - 1,075,243 653,691 194,152 
Wool, - 488,851 204,648 
Indigo, - 1,412,149 1,104,402 275,352 
Furs, - 480,465 329,730 281,314 
No. 5. 


Extracts from the Anoual Treasury Reports of Messrs. Craw- 
ford, Rush, logham, and McLane—to show the quantity of 
foreign Salt, duty free, allowed to the fisheries, for the years 
mentioned : 


Years. Bushels. 
1820, - - - - - - 835,500 
1821, - - - - : - 1,085,017 
1822, - - - - - - 939,575 
1823, - - - - - - 954,476 
1824, - - - - : - 938,223 
1825, - - - - - - 1,058,350 
1826, ‘- - - - - - 1,148,415 
1827, - - - - - - 4,134,250 
1828, - - . - - 1,075,234 
1829, -« - - - : - J,24),211 
1830, - - - - - - 418,995 
1831, - - - - - - 1,131,500 


These extracts only extend to twelve years; but the al- 
lowance has been at nearly the same rate for about furty years. 
The whole quantity thus allowed, duty free, is near twenty- 
five millions of bushels—the duty being paid back, by the Go- 


features in the Suit tax. It is a levy of the tax upon the South 
and West, and not upon the Northeast. 


No. 6. 


Extracts from London Prices—to show the effect of the high 
Tariff io raising the price of clothing in the U. States : 
Very best great coat, lined with silk, £4 16s. 
“ black or blue dress coat, £8 13s. 6d. 
“ frock coat, £3 5s. 
os blue or black pantaloons, £1 14s. 
Girls’ cloth cloaks, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
Women’s full ditto, 5s. Gd. to 6s. 6d. 
os plaid ditto, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
w stout black worsted hose, 6d. 
Men's ditto, 8d. 
Good wide cotton sheeting, (yd.) 3-4—5d. 
Durable liven sheeting, (yd.) 5 to 6d. 
Colored cotton counterpaues, large size, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 6d. 
Calico shirts, Is. 
Fine Irish linen shirts, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
Strong full-sized blankets, 2s. 3d. 
(> To turn the above prices into United States money, take 
the pound sterling at $4 80, the shilling at 24 cenis, and the 
peony at 2 cents. 
No. 7. 
“The rich ruleth the poor, and the borrower is the servant of the 
lender.”" 
Amount of the United States Bank Debt, in the West—De- 
cember, 1831 : 





New Orleans,’ - - - - $8,426,664 
Mobile, - : : - - 1,656,786 
Natchez, - - - - - 1,734,770 
Nashville, - - - - - 4,230,140 
Louisville, - - - - - 3,699,501 
Lexington, - - : - - 2,124,503 
St. Louis, - : : - - 651,041 
Cincinoati, (new debt,) - - 2,124,503 
“ (old debr,) - : 1,526,414 
Chillicothe, (old debt,) - - 160,753 
$26,385,075 


((7” The above is due from individuals. About $1,300,000 
are also due from local Banks—making the whole Western debt 
to the Bank of the United States nearly twenty-eight millions. 
Wheo this debt is paid, and paid it must be, sooner or later, 
“the tragedy of Cincinnati” will be re-enacted in the other 
cities of the West. 


No. 8. 

Amount of Gold and Silver Coin, and Bullion, annually ab- 
ducted from the West, from 1819 to 1831, and sent to the 
Bank of the United States, or elsewhere by ber orders. Ex- 
tracted from Senate Document No. 98. 





1819, - - - = = = 598,326 
1820. - - - - - - 34,072 
1821, - - - - - - . 
1822, - - - - - - 193,354 
1823, - - - - - - 1,116,394 
1824, - - - - - - 844,503 
1825, - - - - - - 531,647 
1826,  - - - - - - 1,919,824 
1827,  - . - - - - 1,267,717 
1828, - - - - - - 1,301,481 
1829, - - - - : - 2,139,397 
1830, - - - - - - 9,151,767 
1831, - - - - - - 3,190,804 
$17,184,192 


No. 9. 


Amount of Coin and Bullion exported by the Bank, in the 
following years : 


To London. To Paris. 
1821, : - - $1,813,133 
1822, - - - 112,764 
1827, = * ar $267 721 
1828, - - - 86,913 1,066,531 
1830, - - - 200,000 
1831, - - - 255,000 1,047,000 

Nw. 10. 


‘* Money is Power." 
The former Bank of the United States was considered as a 
British institution, and suppressed accordingly. The present 
Bank is still more obvoxious to the same appellation, and more 
deserving of the same fate : for it contains much more British 
capital. In the former Bank, the foreigners beld (at the time it 
— for a renewed charter) eighteen thousand shares, of 400 
dollars each, making seven millions two hundred thousand dol- 
lars of stock ; in the present Bank, the foreigners now hold, in 
their own names, (besides what is held in thé names of Ame- 
rican trustees) eighty-four thousand and fifty-five shares, of 100 
dollars each, making eight millions four hundred aad five thou- 
sand five huadred dollars of stock. 
—_—_—_— 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is published every Wednesday, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. . 

IF The price is Five Dollars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year, at the rate of Six Dollars 
per annum. 

17 Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
te be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year's 
subscription. » | 4 

> There are no permanent Agents for this at e, an 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who pn Lege risk 
of their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
of postage, to the subscribers. 

iF The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to subscribers, 








ten, of those which are now depending. 


verameant, to the amount of four millions seven hundred and 


will be accepted in payment. 
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